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| Tus following | reflections, ſome. of | 
which have often been the favourite theme 
of my ſolitary contemplations, were writ- 5 
ten Previous to the twenty- fifth of laſt 
V December. Conſequently, though I have a 
mentioned the ſubverſion of the direRorial e 
deſpotiſm, whoſe deſtruction 1 have long | 
: anticipated with emotions of prophetic 
fatisfation®, I could give no opinion on 
the ſubject of the new conſular govern- 
A ment. That government appears to me 
1 to poſſeſs many advantages, which did not 5 
RE "OW to the theories of Condorcet or 


. | * Bee 0 pigure of Christian buen, in's note. N 
ST at t the bottom n of page 261. „ 
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Bariere, or to the former diſaſtrous ſyſtem 
of Syeyes. The executive power, of which 


the diviſion was a great and fatal error in 


the former ſyſtems, is now concentrated in 


unity. Every energy, necefſary to the 
practical operations of the government, is 


veſted in the chief conſul ; who, perhaps, 
enjoys as much real power as was poſſeſſed 
by the ancient kings of France, —The re- 


preſentative ſyſtem, of whoſe tranſcendant 


and imaginary excellencies, Thomas Paine 
Was once ſo warm a panegyriſt, has been 
nominally retained, but ſo eſſentially 
modified, that it is in fact aboliſhed. 
How will this fruſtrate the hopes of the 


viſionary and the wiſhes of the turbulent! 


— The comprehenſive mind of Syeyes, 


aware of the evils of univerſal ſuffrage, 


and conſcious that it was neceſſary for the 


peace of the country and for the very ex- 


iſtence of ſocial order to reſtrain the in- 


flammable temper of the jacobins, and to 


f 
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| prevent the ſudden exploſions of an un- 


governable democracy, has, with a wary 


policy, projected a graduated, and, as it 
were, pyramidical aſcent from the dregs 
of the people to the ſummit of the govern- 
ment; and in the conſtitution itſelf he 
has fo combined check within check and 
wheel within wheel, that, if it can with- 
ſtand the mighty and impending craſh of 
the external enemy, it will, I think, be ca- 15 
5 pable of maintaining internal peace, and of 
reſiſting the conflict of domeſtic factions. 
— Theſe are but ſpeculations ; but, ona 
- ſubject ſo important, who, that i is not en- 
tirely inſenſible to the intereſts of his ſpe- 
cies, can help ſpeculating ?—My firſt 
wiſh is to ſee the crown of France reſtored 
to the ancient and illuſtrious line of the” 
| Bourbons, with juſt and reaſonable limi- 
tations; but, if events ſhall render this im- 
. poſſible, 13 next wiſh 1 is, chat Great Britain 
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and the reſt of Europe may find in the 
moderation of Buonaparte, in the complex 
organiſation of the new government, and 
particularly in the germination of better ; 
Principles, and a purer morality in France, 
a ſufficient barrier againſt the irruptions 
of tumultuary injuſtice and the ſpreading | 


flame of republican ambition. 


On the intereſting queſtion of reform in 
our own country, I have ſpoken my mind : 
with freedom, but with moderation; and 
Z earneſtly conjure thoſe who peruſe theſe 
Pages, never to forget that juſtice and 
humanity are the 2% policy; and that 
the great principles of rational liberty 
have an intimate connexion with thoſe of 
genuine chriſtianity. 


The moſt uſeful, becauſe the moſt con- 
ducive to human happineſs, of all ſiudics 


1 
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is the ſtudy of morality; ;—of morality 


conſidered in its connexion with politics, 
: and 1 in its divine incorporation with theo- | 
logy.—It is political morality, or policy, 
harmoniſing with the unchanging ſtatutes 
of moral obligation, which ſheds the 
brighteſt luſtre on civil inſtitutions; Which 
conſtitutes the ſtrength and the ſafety of 
governments, the glory and the happineſs | 
; of nations. —Theological morality, —that 
morality, which is more eſpecially honour- 
ed with celeſtial aſpirations, comprehends | 
thoſe rules of life which are to be found 8 
in the chriſtian iy ſtem; which the found- 
er of that ſyſtem did not publiſh as new, 
but confirm as old; ; which he did not 
1 announce as diſcoveries above human | 
Powers, but which he conſecrated by -- 
—Political . 


more than human ſanctions.— 


morality conſiders the agency of the mor al 
law only! in its relations to time, and 1 in its 


1 
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influence on the great aggregates of man- 
kind in the kingdoms of the world; but 
revelation, which eſtabliſhes the ſame 


law, ſhows us the neceſſity of its coereive 
energy in the detail of priv ate intercourſe, 
in the minutiæ of our conduct, and in the 


very thoughts of our hearts ; ;—and, what 


is moſt important, in its relation to cter- 


nity.—As far as morals, whether regarded 
with reſpect to national policy or to indi- 
vidual conduct, are aſſociated with the 
relations of time, they are diſcoverable by 
_ reaſon but nothing leis than a divine 
communication can make known to us 
their connexion with that ſtate, when 15 
time itſelf (that wonderful abſtraction, 


that impalpable phantom, but that a ful 
| reality Fa ſhall be no more. 
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Tur advocates for the French revolution have - 
been too prone to draw a gloomy and diſtorted pic= 
ture of the ſtate of France before it. Ta give 


more beauty and ſplendour to the new order of 


things, they have vilified the ſyſtem which pre- 


ceded it. They have ſketched a frightful caricature 


Ge in order to decorate the 


character or palliate the exceſſes of the new. 
They have pourtrayed grievances, which had ener 
no exiſtence, or which did not exiſt in the degree 
which is repreſented. They endeavoured to in- 
flame the paſſions by glowing 5 exaggerations of 


well | deſcribed and et for th i in that vivid particula- | 


ſity v which intereſts attention and kindles ſympathy, 


C4 10 
will often excite a ſtronger and more laſting indig- 
nation, than a maſs of cruelties, repreſented in 
general terms, and without thoſe ſtriking and indi- 
viduating circumſtances, which impart freſhneſs 
and animation to what would, otherwiſe, be a 
vapid narrative. The affecting cataſtrophe of 
Lueretia cauſed the expulſion of Tarquin; and 
inflamed the popular reſentment to a degree to 


which, perhaps, it would not, otherwiſe, have been 
carried by the accumulated ſum of national oppreſ- 


ſion or a promiſcuous combination of puny atro- 


cities. 


: The pathetic narrative of a ſingle murder will 
draw tears from thoſe eyes, which could not be 
made to weep at the recital of thouſands and thou- 
ſands ſlaughtered in the havoc of battle. The 
heart of man ſeems capable of feeling only for in- 
dividuals, at leaſt the ſufferings of an individual 
excite the greateſt perturbation of the paſſions. 
But the individual ſenſations thus excited are often 
generaliſed, as it were, into principles, and influ- 
_ ence a great extent of action. The old govern- 


ment of France has bcen moſt ſucceſsfully reviled 
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Nr ea | by a erte diſplay of angle and iſolated acts of © op- | 


preſſion. Individuals yielding to the fervour of 


£1” I =ig Their feelings have been induced to conſider ſuch 

1 ads as the unvarying character and conſtant prae- 

5 tice of the government; and their particular ſenſa- 
tions have ſwelled into A general F of ab- 
horrence. 


There were, deb, no o written, « or r efficient laws 


in France in favour of public liberty. The power ä 


\ 


; of either making new laws or repealin T8 old, ar 
9 ſuſpending their execution, was veſted 1 in an indivi- + 


dual. But we muſt not calculate the degre ee of op- 


: eon by me power of oppreſſing. The a . 


niſtration of a government 18 often at variance 
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with the form of its conſlitution ; ; and it is not ſo 


proper to appreciate the operations of a government 1 3 


by the theory as it is to appreclate the theory by i its 


operations. The forms of 2 government may he 
45 free, and yet its practice may be deſ. potic, and the 
people flaves. In the ſame manner, the forms f 
a government may be deſ potic, and yet the people 
enjoy all the advantages of freedom. Thus, in 


conſidering the tate of F. der anterior to the . 


K 4 
volution, we ouglit not ſo much to eſtimate its op- ; 
preſſion by the arbitrary forms of the government, | 
as by the actual, palpable, and exiſting condition of 
the people. Did the actual ſtate of the people, i 

the ſecurity of their lives and properties, their im- 
proving circumſtances, their increaſing proſperity, 
and the univerſal excitement of their induſtry, indi- 
cate any of the advantages of freedom ? It fo, the 
old government becomes a ſubject more fit for . 
panegyric than for cenſure. FT he malignity of i its 
principle ceaſes to excite abhorrence in the benefi- 


cence of its operations, 


Poſitive laws have little influence where opinion 
is adverſe to their operation. 7 Thus, for inſtance, 
the penal laws of this country are of a very ſan- 
guinary complexion but public opinion is diame- 
trically oppoſite to their literal execution. And, 
perhaps, in no country in the world, notwithſtand- 
ing the apparently barbarous and bloodihedding 
edicts of our penal code, is juſtice ſo well tempered 
| with humanity as in this country. Compared 
with many trivial offences for which death is or- 


dered, how few, comparatively, are deprived of life | 


According to the letter of the law, the puniſhment is 
often greater than the crime; but in the actual 
execution of the la W, by the wiſe adminiſtrators of 
it in this country, it will, I think, be found that 
the puniſhment is ſeldom ill aſſorted with the of. 
fence. But, were a foreigner unacquainted with 
the actual adminiſtration of juſtice in this country; 
with the politive operation of our criminal laws, 
and the peculiar mildneſs of the Englith g govern-⸗ 
ment, to peruſe the dark and vindictive pages of our 
penal ſtatutes, he would form a very erroneous and 
falſe opinion of our clemeney. He would think | 


us a nation without any wiſe. notions of criminal ö 


55 juſtice; —a nation thirſty for blood, and cager for 
the tragedy of an execution. But ſuch a concep- 
tion would be contrary to the fact, and derogatory : 
to that ſympathiſing tenderneſs w hich i is one of the : 


peculiar excellencies of ihe Engliſh character i 


To any one, unacquainted with the actual flate- 
of France, previous to the revolution, the old 
government may appear a monſter of deformity, 
a ſyſtem of the moſt mercileſs tyranny, incapable 


of amelioration, and meriting nothing but deſtruc- 
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tion. 825d A perſon would naturally confound the 
power poſſeſſed by the king, with the power exer- 
ciſed by him: looking through the medium of 
books, rather than of facts, he would behold in the 
French monarch nothing but a deſpot; (how 
little did the inoffenſive, the mild, pacific Lewis 
deſerve the name ?) and in the French monarchy, 
no features but thoſe of the levereſt and moſt e exe- 


crable EG. 


Arbitrary power teme by its very found; men 
imagine it aſſociated with every ſpecies of cruelty 
and vexation, without conſidering. by how : N 
many ſecret. and inviſible. means, how many 
benign influences, this power is checked even in 
thoſe countries where there are no poſitive laws 
to control its operations. Arbitrary power did 
exiſt in France; but, how ſeldom did it exert itſelf? ? 


by how many cauſes was it moderated? 


There is ſomething more formidable in the name 
of deſpotiſm, than in the actual bonds of a deſpotic 
government. We are all the creatures of aſſocia- 
tion; and, from our earlieſt infancy, we learn to 


connect ſenſations of pleaſure with ideas of liberty * 


En) 


and conſequently we aſſociate none but emotions 
pl fear and ſenſations of abhorrence with hat 

: government, which is inveſted with arbitrary pow 5 

er; aud where liberty is unknown in name, 


; though it may ex 0 in e 


People d & not ſufficiently alter chat, though Ls 


the government of France, previous to the revolu- 
tion, was a deſpotiſm, yet that its ſubjects did ac- ; 
tually, and, as it were by connivance, if not by 
ecxpreſs and poſitive permiſſion, enjoy all, or almoſt : 


all, the advantages of thoſe. who reſide under the 15 
| cy of bee, 


We are too apt to thiok RY « the abſolute, 5 


independent ſway, which the French kings poſſeſſ- 
ed, without conſidering by how many powerful 
cauſes that ſway was checked, how its ferocity, 
even when it aſpired to be ferocious, was moder- 5 
ated, and now it eventually was, at leaſt under 


_ Louis XVI. a mild, benign, and grails reign. 


We 4 the F ock monarch armed with the 5 


| odious power of lettres de cachet,” and we im- 


— 
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mediately fancy ourſelves carried to the dungeons 
of the Baſtille, where we behold thouſands lan- 


! guiſhing in captivity the victims of an unpitying 


tyranny. But how little truth is there in this 


picture of the imagination? 


The Baſtille, which had been pourtrayed a8 2 


ſort of infernal charnel-houſe, where cruelty killed | 
its victims by inches and where hecatombs were 
ſacrificed to lawleſs power ; —this Baſtille, where 
ſlavery was ſuppoſed for ever to clank her chains, 
and deſpair to preſs. her forehead, which was 

thought piled with the carcaſes of the dead, or 
: filled with the groans of the dying, contained, on 
its capture, only five victims *; and of tlieſe five 


not one the victim of a deſpotic or capricious ty- 


# 5c Lorſque le peuple s elt empare hs Ja Baſtille, i] a trouve quatre | 
cou cinq priſonniers dans cette celebre fortereſſe. L'un d'eux etoit fou 


et les autres avoient commis des crimes averes ; les archives de ce 
ſejour ont etẽ compulſces, et dans Veſpace de trois cents ans, lc nombre 


des malheurevx qui Vont habitè ne monte qu'a trois cents,” Du gou- 


vernement, des moeurs, &c. en France avant la revolution. Pages 


108, 109. White, Fleet Street. 

This work was written by M. Senac de Meithan, intendant of Douai , 
in French Flanders, under the old government. It is a very intereſt- 
ing, and, I believe, willi ſome fem abatements, an impartial publication. | 
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ranny. Conſider this, ye who rail againſt monar- 
chy, and who deem kings, like ſpiders, always watch- 
ng for prey | 


Thoſe who have written with ſo much vio- 
lence againſt the old deſpotiſm of France, and 
have laviſhed ſo much panegyric on the new, and 
the far worſe deſpotiſm that has ſucceeded it, have * 
rather imagined, than proved, the oppreſſive and ty- 


rannical agency of the old government. 


- rance was indeed a deſpotiſm, fo far as that the 
| monarch did, in name, enjoy abſolute power; and 
ſo far as that no poſitive laws exiſted for the pro- 

tection of civil and political liberty againſt the ty- 
ranny of the monarch or the oppreſſions of the 


government. 


In W though civil liberty could not be 
found in a code of written laws, yet deſpotiſm was, 
perhaps, reſtrained by a controul even ſtronger than 
that of poſitive law—the controul of cuſtom and 
public opinion; which are great checks on the 


| licentious uſe of power by any tyrant, in any 


B 
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country : but theſe cauſes exerciſed a moſt extenſive 


and powerful operation in France, and perhaps 


cormed almoſt as good a ſafeguard for the liberty 


of the ſubject as could have been found in the 


written ſtatutes of a freer country. 


Poſitive laws have little influence where cuſtom 
or opinion are adverſe to their operation; ſo cuſtom 
and opinion have often the ſame beneficial effects 


as poſitive laws. The French kings poſſeſſed, in 


their own perſons at leaſt, far more than three 


: centuries previous to the revolution, both the le- 
giſlative and executive powers. : They could beth 
enact laws and enforce them. They could both 

impoſe taxes and order their collection. But can 

wie produce any inſtances, at leaſt in the latter part 
of the monarchy, where they made this power ( too | 


- great certainly for an individual) ſubſervient to the 


purpoſes of perſonal ayarice or revenge? 


Did the king make ſtatutes in order to take away 


the lives of any particular individuals? Did he lay 
on impoſts, only to oppreſs obnoxious perſons? Did 


he, like an eaſtern baſhaw, ſend his meſſengers to 
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+ break open the rich | man's s coffers, or to plunder the 
miſer's ſtore : : 


If perſonal liberty were a little more inſecure, 
was not private property as ſafe in France as in 
; England; The great diſtinction (perhaps the only. 

Juſt a; linfion) between a free and a delpotic ſtate 
| conſiſts 1 in this, that, in the former, private proper- | 
ty is protected, and the accumulation encouraged by 
the ſecurity of enjoyment ; —in the latter, private 

property 18 inſecure ; its accumulation is diſcou- 
raged ; and it is always expoſed to the capricious 


violence of the deſpot or the greedy rapacity of 
ſome of his ſubordinate agents. 


Now which of theſe deſcriptions agrees with | 
the old French government ? Certainly the former. 


The induſtrious might accumulate, or the miſer 


hoard, without dread of moleſtation from the 
| monarch or any of his dependants. Great injuſ- 
tice and groſs partiality characteriſe all the meaſures 
of deſpotiſm ; and particularly in its pecuniary 5 
exactions. Its financial operations generally tend 5 


to individual oppreſſion. 
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Hence in deſpotic ſtates public credit Janguiſhes ; 
the ſpirit of induſtry | is half-ſtifled —fearful of ex- 


panding its free energies in broad and open day, it 


_ hides, as it were, its face, and throws a a veil over 


the ſucceſs of its operations. 


| This was not the caſe in France; the preſſure | 


of taxation was not directed by the caprice or envy 


or avarice of the government againſt particular in- 


dividuals. All were equally obliged to contribute 


to the public neceſſities; as the exemptions of the 


clergy and nobility, particularly the latter, were ra- 


ther nominal than real“. 


1 France, the rich capitalliſts, many of whom 


| have ſince bled under the axe of republican injuſ- 


tice, and whom demagogues have murdered for the 


Dans un moment Thuner contre fes bed ingrats, M. 8 


devoila enfin la verits, et declara à l' Aſſemblee Conſtituante, © que 


ces exemptions, fi decrices, de la nobleſſe et du clerge ne $'clevoient 


pas audeſſus de ſept millions tournois (ou 318,181 livres ſterlins)—que la 


moitié de cette ſomme appartenoit aux privilegies du Tiers Etat, et 


que les droits de controle ſupportẽs par les deux premiers ordres repa- 


roient amplement Vinegalite ctablie dans Vimpoſition ordinaire.“ 


—Du gouvernement, des moeurs; et des conditions en France avant la 


ee &c. page 3 Londres, chez J. White, 179 5 
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mere ſake of their wealth, were as well protected p 


from great and partial exaCtions as they are in this 


country. Public credit diſplayed 1 its full and whole- 
ſome energies; and, under the inſpiring auſpices of ; 
that tutelary divinity, commerce ſpread her fails ; 
"and the ſpirit of induſtry darting from the centre to 
the extremities, from the land to the ocean, animat- 
ed every fibre of the nation, and pervaded every 


province of the kingdom. 


Under the monarchy, the poor were e gradually | 


emerging to wealth and comfort. The third eſ- 
tate, increaſing in riches and riſing in importance, 
began to rival the nobles ; and that juſt, that mild, 
that only practicable equality, which ariſes from the 
2 general diffuſion of property, and the univerſal ex- 


citement of induſtry, began to appear in that king- 


dom, which has been repreſented as the eat of the 


groſſeſt inequality and oppreſſion. Such Was the 


ſtate of France previous to the revolution. How is 


the picture altered ſince? 


The nominal deſpotiſm of France has been 


changed; into a real deſpotiin. Mankind are gulled 
y ; Fo 985 
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by names. Under the old ſyſtem, the French are 
| ſuppoſed to have groaned under the moſt oppreſſive | 
ſervitude, becauſe the government was called abſo- 
lute. Under the new ſyſtem, ſlavery is ſuppoſed to 
have vaniſhed, becauſe it is decorated with trico- 
loured ſtreamers, and labelled with the ſeductive 


names of liberty and equality. 


= The tree is beſt- judged by its fruits; and the 
fruits which have been borne by this tree of Gallic 
liberty, have been found bitter whenever they have 
been taſted, and the ſeeds | have proved peſtilential : | 
wherever they have been blown. In France itſelf : 
the fruits of this rare and all-celebrated, all-reſtor- 
ing, and reſtorative plant have been pillage, pro- 
ſcription, maſſacre, virtue plaſted, marriage ridi- 
culed, immorality turned into a code, and injuſtice 
ſormed into a ſyſtem. Since the revolution public 
credit, which is the great ſpring and ſtay of public 
proſperity, which gives energy to commerce and 
animation and ſoul to the induſtry of the nation. 
public credit, which is the fruitful parent of private 
integrity, and which ſtreams the vital flame of 


_ Honeſty through all the varied ramifications of pri- 
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vate intercourſe, has vaniſhed ; and with it has 
| ſet the glory of France; the only permanent ſource 
of wealth, the only ſolid baſe of greatneſs. The 
n new government, though profeſſing to be the friend 
of virtue, the enemy of oppreſſion, and the adminiſ- 
trator of eternal juſtice, has been faithleſs to its en- 
gagements. Inſtead of being employed to pay the 
public creditor, the public money has been wantonly 
laviſhed in viſionary and vainglorious ſchemes of 
domination, or fraudulently embezzled by private 
peculation, The deſpots at the helm, unable to . 
fil their coffers to the extent of their rapacity, or 
to ſupport their tottering power by wiſe and tem- 
perate meaſures of finance, have had recourſe to the 
moſt unjuſt and partial exaCtions,—to a ſyſtem of 5 
robbery at home and of devaſtation abroad, un- 


equalled in the annals of mankind. 


I have no heſitation therefore in ſaying, that the 
government of France, though defpotic before, has 
been more deſpotic 2 nee the revolution. Before the ? 
revolution the government certainly was a tyranny, 


becauſe the legiſlative and executive powers were 


centred i in an individual, becauſe there was no in- 
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termediate or repreſentative power to ſtand between 
the king and the people. But then we are to con- 
der that the ſharpe edge of this tyranny was worn 
off, as it were, by long uſe, and ſmoothed away by 
the gentle touch of civilization and of ancient 
cuſtom. If the king were a deſpot, he was an here- 
| ditary one; his power was at its higheſt; he could | 
not increaſe it by encroachment ; and he had no mo- 
tives to exerciſe it with ſeverity, but had many to 
uſe it with lenity and moderation. An hereditary 
tyrant is always leſs ferocious and oppreſſive than the 
ephemeral deſpot;—a demagogue hailed by the ac- 
clamations of the mob to- day, and ſacrificed to their 


reſentment on the morrow. 


Contraſt the mild [ani 1 any of ho ambi- 


tious or ferocious uſurpers who ſtripped him of his 
crown, and then ſucceſſively wore it themſelves, 


though caſt into a more ugly form, and the here- 


ditary monarch, exerciſing the attributes of royalty, 


will appear like a divinity contraſted with demons. 
Of thoſe perſons to whom the deſtinies of the 
French empire have been committed, from the 
firſt foundation of the republic to the fall ef the 
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late directory, iS there, 1 ſay, e one among them 
who can vie with the lamented Louis in the love ; 


of juſtice, or in ſincere and affectionate attachment 155 


to the public welfare? Anſwer this queſtion, ye. 


who clamour for an elective ſovereignty, and who - 


would wade through ſeas of blood to walte the - 


| public happineſs with the manifold vexations of 2 


changing e 


The benevolent Louis, ſeated on the throne of 


his anceſtors, ruled rather by authority than by 


power; rather by the vigorous impulſe of affeclion ; 


than by the tr embling nerve of fear. The ancient 
glory of the monarchy caſt a ſecret luſtre around 


3 perfon ; and N „which is ſo apt to be excited 5 


by che view of a ſuperior, yielded to admiration. 


He wielded a ſceptre which had been wielded by 
His anceſtors for eleven centuries; which, if 1 it had : 
been originally obtained by uſurpation, had been 
_ conſecrated by the conſent of ages. Popular love 
had ſanctioned the poſſeſſion, and clemency was 


manifeſted in the uſe. Since the revolution the 


government has been changed into a freer form; 


bot it ſeems to have imbibed a more arbitrary ſpirit. 


| 
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The legiſlative and executive powers have been 


divided in appearance; but, in reality, have been 


more completely identified than they ever were 


even under an eaſtern tyranny. 


The legiſlative and executive powers under the 


new ſyſtem, inſtead of being a wholeſome check | 


on, or a mutual aid to each other, have been alter- 


nately devouring and devoured. For ſome part, 
indeed far the greater part of the revolution, the 
executive and legiſlative powers were ultimately 
poſſeſſed by the jacobin mob of Paris; who made 
and unmade laws, who changed and ſubverted, and 
ſubverted and changed the government, at its plea- 
ſure. At one period, the convention was domi- 
neered over by a committee of public ſafety ; which 
committee was domineered over by Roberſpierre; 
before whom the members crouched like lambs 
before the tiger; and who poſſeſſed, for a conſi- 
derable time, the executive and legiflative and judi- 
_ cial powers. The convention was merely a ſervile 
parliament to regiſter his decrees, the jacobin club 
were the officers of his police, and the revolu- 


tionary tribunal was his executioner. At laſt, 
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the convention, goaded to madneſs, cruſhed the 


uſurper by an e og deſpair. | 


Then a _ proſpect was opened; but it was 


ſoon overcaſt, The dragon was lain, but his ty- 


ranny ſurvived. The jacobins v were Kill all-pow- | 
erful. The new conſtitution of 1795 was accept- 7 
ed, and the powers of the ſtate were arranged; the 
legiſlative and executive powers were again dif- 
Joined, and a council of elders was interpoſed in 
order to keep them aſunder, and preſerve the equi- 5 


poiſe of the government. 


This plan ſoon failed and it was uſhered in by 


an act of the moſt flagrant tyranny. The people 
were ſtripped of the elective franchiſe, and two 
5 thirds of the convention voted themſelves, without | 
aſking the permiſſion of the people, the legiſlators | 
of the new government. The conſtitution had not 


been long eſtabliſhed before the diſordancy of its 


motions ſhowed the jarring elements of which it 


was compoſed; and the feebleneſs of its action 


proved its inadequacy to the great purpoſe for 
which it was deſigned. 
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The directory and the councils continued for 


a ſeaſon in a ſtate of hoſtile imbecility, till the 
directors, more crafty than their opponents, called | 
in the ſword to ſettle the diſpute, and, without a 
ſingle formality of juſtice, ſent part of the popular 
repreſentation to taſte the fruits of republican li- 


berty on the unwholeſome coaſt of Guiana. 


Since that period the councils made a faint ſtrug- 


gle to recover their independence; but they ſoon | : 
| became once more the paſſive inſtruments of tyran- 
| ny ; till both directors and councils and the conſti- 
| tution, which the ſovereign people had accepted, | 
and all the national authorities had ſo often ſworn to 
maintain, vaniſhed before the ſword of Buonaparte. 
| The political edifice of the great nation fell with 
almoſt 2 much facility as a child would blow down 


2 houſe of cards, 


Such i is a "ghd Kketch of the free far of that re- 
public which has ſucceeded the monarchy; and, 
whoever will ſeriouſly reflect on it, will be con- 


vinced that France has changed à bad government 
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fer a worſe; and that the French have neither virtue 
nor wiſdom, nor conſtancy, for the ſimple 2 2525 


of republican inſtitutions. 


Had the ſtates general, at the commencement of 


the revolution, entered, in the name of the nation, 


into a ſolemn and reciprocal agreement with the 1 | 
= king about the privileges which he ſhould abandon j 
and which he ſhould retain ; had they followed that 
| mild and temperate courſe which a Jearned gentle 
man of our own country has well delineated“; ; had 
| they adopted thoſe meaſures which are eſſe 111 70 
Private and public liberty, they would have conſulted i 
the real and permanent happineſs of the nation; 
they would have ſet juſt labs the kindly 
power ;—barriers which no future tyrant could 
have deſtroyed; and which it would even have been | 
as inconſiſtent with his intereſt, as with his ſafety, 5 
to attempt to deſtroy ;—and finally, they would ; 
have effectually precluded even the poſſibility of 


thoſe calamitous ſcenes, which have followed, one 


2M "> Du gouvernement, &c. en France avant la revolution, 8vo. 
White, page 260. | 1 
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after another, in the long tragedy of the . 


When a ſtates gener had met, "the French 
had recovered their ancient fiee government ; and 
their great ſtudy ought then to have been to incor- 
porate that government with thoſe modern im- 
provements which were neceſſary to accommodate 
it to the habits, manners, and opinions, of the people, 
and to make it keep pace with the d iffu ofa on N knows 
| — — ang the progreſs Y civilization. 


5 Had 2 Freach N this, without labour- 
ing to found a government on the volatile vapour 
of metaphyſical refinement, they would have con- 
ſulted the real intereſts of their country. But they 
| threw off with too much precipitation all regard 
for ancient inſtitutions, inſtitutions which were 
interwoven with the prejudices and affections of the 
people. They aſpired to attain, at one bound, the 
higheſt pinnacle of freedom; and in the raſh at- 
tempt they have fallen, as might have been ex- 
redes, into the loweſt ſtate of ſlayery. 
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As it is generally a vain attempt to force the 
growth of civilization beyond the line to which 
there is a prediſpoſing tendency i in the exiſting, im- 

© proveable, and improving condition of the people, ſo 
it is a fooliſh, and perhaps wicked one, to force 1 im- ; 
provements in the political ſyſtem of any people 

l beyond the degree of which they are ſuſceptible, 
by the ſtats of ther knowledge, their 9 and 


their morals. 


The French philoſophers, particularly Condorcet 
and others (among whom there were many men 


of a warm and genuine but viſionary and romantic | 


philanthropy), attempted to raiſe, as it were, the 


temperature of the popular mind above the region 


of prejudice by artificial expedients; but in the at- 
tempt they appear only to have replaced old and 5 

| harmleſs prejudices, by new and more deſtructive ones. 
They did not reſtore health; but they wrought” a 


pernicious change in the diſeaſe. 


For a while the great jacobinical confederacy : 


gave a new turn and an higher tone to public opi- 


nion-it 1nparted a ſort of gigantic pace to the 
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dwarfiſh ſtep of the enervated Gaul. But that con- 
federacy was compoſed of too diſcordant elements 
to be laſting. Its ſyſtem was too violent to ſtand. 
Its ſpirit was not a permanent flame, but a ſhort- 
lived conflagration, It inſpired energy; but it was 
an energy of an unnatural origin. It created 5 
ſtrength; but it was not a healthy robuſtneſs; it 
was the vigour of convulſions, the criſis of a fever. 
It was a great, a prodigious, an accumulated excite- 
ment; but which, when it ceaſes, and it has al. 

moſt ceaſed, will leave the people in a ſtate of a 
5 lafſitude and debility more congenial to vile ſubjec- 

tion than honeſt independence; to the apathy of 
flavery, than to the animation and activity of tree- 


dom. 


The French, at the commencement of their re- 
volution, miſtook the degree of liberty of which 

they were capable; to which they were fitted by 
their opinions, habits, morals; and the miſtake has 
been fatal to their repoſe and deſtructive to their 
happineſs. Had they been contented with a mo- 5 
derate ſhare of liberty, they might have obtained it | 
without a ſtruggle without one act of pillage or 
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85 confoationy: without one tumultuary movement 


or one murderous tumult. 


The king, whoſe character, whoſe intentions, . 
; whoſe benevolent and patriotic projects, long veiled 
with calumny by the malignity of faction, are now 
better known than they were in the ear ly period of 55 
the revolution, appears to have been ſincerely diſ- ” 

_ poſed to reform the abuſes of the government, and ” 
would readily have religned his arbitrary ſway for 

a power defined by the laws, and controlled in its : 

i exerciſe, by the vigilant and wholeſome jealouſy of 


2 free repreſentation. 


An executive power muſt be lodged in ſome 
part of every government. It is eſſential to public 
liberty ; bur, it muſt be confeſſed, that public liber- 


ty is always in ſome degree of danger from the am- 


bition of thoſe; who are inveſted with its exerciſe. 8 
It is eſſential to public Nberty, becauſe that liberty | 

itſelf depends on the due obſervance and execution 
of the laws; and it is dangerous to public liberty, | 
becauſe that luſt of domination which invariably : 


attends the exer eiſe of power, is continually inter- 


0 


eſting the executive in their infraction, That the 
executive power may be uſeful it is neceſſary that 
its operations ſhould be free and unembarraſſed ; 


'that its motions in caſes of emergency may be 


quick, vigorous, and deciſive; and that it may give 
uniformity, order, and harmony, to the cowplex 


; movements of the political machine. 


That the executive power may not be danger- 


ous, it is neceſſary, that while its ſalutary energies 


are not impeded, various checks and obſtructions 


ſhould be eſtabliſhed in order to prevent it from 


| arrogating a power beyond the laws, and to ſerve its 


own ambitious purpoſes. A conſtant and unceaſing, 
but well-tempered jealouſy of the executive, IS, there- 
fore, the characteriſtic of a people that are free 
and are worthy of freedom. When a wakeful, 
irritative attention to the moricrds of the executive 
5 ceaſes, it is a ſign that the flame of liberty is ex- 

piring. People ceaſe to love liberty, when they 5 


ceaſe. to feel any apprehenfions-abont the Fols of it. 


When a nation repoſes a blind and unlimited | 


confidence in the executive, or its miniſters, it is 2 


( 135: 1- 
: melancholy indication that that. nation is becom- 
ing ripe for ſlavery. It is a ſymptom of all independ- 
ent principle decay ed; of public ſpirit gone;—it is 
atoken of degenerate apathy ; and which tells thoſe 
in power, ina language not to be miſtaken, wy We 


are ready to reſign our liberties, and to crouch and 
tawn beneath the rod of deſpotiſm. '—W ithout "'Y 


moderate Jealeuſy of the prer ogative public liberty 


cannot be preſerved; and with a violent, exceſſh e, and 


unreaſonable a! UTR of i t, public bert muſt be bt. 


When the French conflitgent aſſembly, Ther 
tripping the crown of its moſt ſplendid rays, had d 
left 3+ ſcarty portion of power, and which Was 
certainly not more than ſuſſicient for the public 
welfare, they became reluctant to permit the king 
to exerciſe even the power which they had left 
him. They ſeemed. anxious to render the exe- 
cutive nugatory and ridiculous, They thus relax- 
ed all the ſprings and energics of the government ; 
"nd they rendered it too feeble for the execution of 
: the laws or for any vigorous exertion. —Wanting 


-. ant efficacious principle of {ſelf preſervation, it ell = 
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not like a giant in a mighty ſtruggle, but like a 
worm, writhing 1 in helpleſs agony. 


Since the &eftruQion of the kingly power the 
French have, with a ſtrange levity and incon- 
ſtancy, moulded the executive power into various 
ſhapes and combinations ; none of which have yet 
been found favourable to the ſtability of a good 
government or to the intereſts of public liberty. 
One of their great errors has been in ſhivering the 
unity of the ſceptre, and in dividing among ſeveral, 
what they ought to have condenſed in the perſon 
of one. The inveſtiture of the executive power in 
| an individual tends to increaſe the utility of that 
power and to prevent its corruption, Where the exe- 
cutive is veſted in an individual, it muſt firſt be | 
conſidered, that that individual, having no compe- 
tors or rivals, will not be ſubject to thoſe paſſions 
of envy and jealouſy, which often cauſe the public 
intereſt to be ſacrificed to perſonal reſentment, or 
which make the individual, who is under their con- 
troul, more eager 1 to humble a rival than to ſerve 
| bis country. 


1 
If the executive be not only veſted in an indi- 
vidual, but if, farther, that individual be hereditary 
in his office, he is exempted ſtill more from the 
operations of lurking rancour and malignant rivalry, 
He is not only expoſed to the influence of motives. 
which tend indirectly to prevent him from acting 
vrong, but to thoſe alſo which tend directly to 
make him act right. His intereſt is ſo amalgamated 
with the public intereſt, that he cannot hurt the 
welfare of the community without endangering his 


own. 


N ext, he is placed in a lofty ſtation of majeſty, 
not weakened by diviſion of power or refraction of | 
ſplendour; and where perſonal pride and ambition 
are in a meaſure identified with an upright con- 
duct and patriotic views. %%% CEP 


Where the executive power is concentrated in 
the perſon of an individual, all factions are prevent- 
ed in that quarter of the government where fac- 
tions are ever moſt dangerous to the public wel- 


fare.—If you diſtribute the executive among five 


of ſix individuals you neceſſarily produce factions. 


You ſplit that power which ſhould be diſtinguiſh- 


ed by unity of action, ſentiment, and intereſt, into 


ſo many divided ſentiments and intereſts; which 


muſt be kept from a cloſe and cordial approxima- 


tion by the turbulent and devouritig paſſions, which 


ſeem fo natural to thoſe. towering keights 0 the 


political horizon, where faction gathers her darkeſt 


ſtorms, and ambition delights in the whirlwind of 
; deſtruction. Where the executive power 18 divid- 


ed the perſonal intereſts of the different thembers 


Will inevitably be oppolite to thoſe of each other ; : 


and, of courſe, to the public intereſt. It may be 


ſaid, that, in multiplying the members of the exe- 


cutive, you increaſe the chance of wiſdom ; but 


you; at the ſame time, increaſe the chances of dif- 


of accumulated talents, | Wiſdom, or great mental 


* 
ſenſion; which muſt eounteract all the advantages ; 


capacity, Is wen! in the deliberative part of the | 


government ; but unity of action! is more eſſential 
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to the executive; and that unity of action muſt be 


endangered in almoſt an exact ratio to the di- 


ſion of the power or to the number of thoſe to 


whom it is intrufted. 


(3 } 5 
0 After having diſcuſſed tke conſtituted, active, and 


official ſovereignty of the government, let us return 
to conſider the conſtituting but problematical ſo- 
vereignty of the people. . 
It is plain, at firſt ſight, that the ſovereignty of 
the people, in its literal. acceptation, is, in a large | 
empire, a pliyſical impoſſibility. Twenty-four : 
millions of people can, never deliberate in the lame 
ſpot, nor r act in uniſon for due Moment of dime. 


The ſorereignty of the people ere never Ie 
ſuppoſed to mean, that every individual is ſovereign; ” 
for, then, the terms would imply an end of al law | 
and the abolition of all government. It can only N 


mean that every individual or unit of the ſtate is a | 


_ fractional part of the ſovereignty ; of which the 


plenary exerciſe is veſted not in one, but in the 
whole people. According to this conſtruQion, it 
means nothing ; for the whole people never can 7 


exerciſe it; and if they could, on whom could | it be 
exerciſed ? It is abſurd to talk of a ſovereign with- 


out a ſubject ; and, ifthe whole people be ſovereign, 
who are the ſujects? The anſwer would, I ſuppoſe, 
C4 
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be, the whole people; that is, all are : the ſub- 
N of al and the ee of all. CORE, 


: Tt ſeems. 3 the ſovereignty of the 
+ people mentioned in a practicable, intelligible, 
and definite ſenſe, it muſt mean a delegated ſove- 
reignty. The people may have a power to delegate | 
a ſovereignty, though they cannot exerciſe it them- 

' ſelves, but by the medium of delegation. Thus 
25 the ſovereignty of the people” means, that the 
. power which upholds, and, in fact, conſtitutes the 
ſtrength of the government, is eſſentially and phy- 
ſſcally reſident in the great maſs of the people; but 
who, not being able, of themſelves, to bring this 


power into any ſimultaneous aCtion, or to make it 


ſubſervient to the protection of the ſtate and to the 
feveral great ends of ſocial and political economy, 
have devolved the right of doing it on others, They: 
forego the im practicable right of univerſal ſoverei gn- 
ty, that they may enjoy the practical benefits of 
univerſal ſubjection. De ſooereignt Y all is dele- 
Tuatud tan feu. 


= If, therefore, by the ſovereignty of the people, we 


- 4 


are to underſtand the ſovereignty of the govern 


ment, as emanating from the people, or as upheld 


by their conſent, as deriving its ſtability from their 


ſupport, if not owing its original exiſtence to their 


choice, the phraſeology which honours the govern- 


ment at leaſt as much as it flatters the people, ap- 
pears to be only an innocuous ſound; and I am 
| ſurpriſed why it ſhould expoſe thoſe who have 
toaſted it in a convivial bumper to the walevolent 5 
_ of e 


I cannot be denied but that all governments, 


whether they be free or deſpotic, owe their ſtrength | 

and their ſecurity to the conſent of the people. If 

15 they did not originate from their choice, they muſt 
be maintained by their conſent. For no govern- 
ment can long ſtand, if the people will its deſtruc- 
tion. Their will, therefore, is ſovereign; and 


is the real and eſſential baſe of all political ſove- 


reignty. 


A government may indeed reign by military 


power without the conſent and againſt the will of 
the people; but ſuch a reign muſt be tranſient; 


/ 
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ſor popular affeclion alone can ſecure a permanent 


| dominion. 


The French monarchy would never have ftood | 


for ſo many centuries if it had not been radically 


eſtabliſned in the hearts of the people — When 
the popular affection changed, its glory ſoon faded 


away, and it vaniſhed like a viſion of the night. 


—— ˖Even a large military force could not ſhield it 


from deſtruction or avert its fall. The foldiers 
- caught the flame of freedom; and, through the 


' whole courſe of the revolution, they have mani- 


felted the e ardour of patriotic affection. 


.. Governments are SR for the good of the 
; people, I do not pretend to fay that all govern- 


ments were expreſsly fabricated for that purpoſe. 
Moſt governments have ariſen out of circumitances. 


They have often been the creation of chance or of 


folly, rather than of deſign ; the uſurpations of am- 


| bition, rather. than the voluntary delegations of 


power. When, then, I ſay that governments are 


inſtituted for the good of the people, I conſider the 


queſtion abſtractedly, without any relation what 


8 
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ever to the original of any exiſting government. 
If governments be not inſtituted for the good of the 
| people, for whoſe good are they inſtituted |—Are 


they defigned for the excluſive good of the govern- 


ors? Are the people mere beaſts of burden? Are 
they felons ſentenced to tranſportation or negroes 


tranſported into flavery? Are they to be oppreſſed / 


and not to complain, to be whipt and ſcourged 


and pillaged, and to have no redreſs? Are theſe the 
cauſes or the ends of political inſtitutions? Surely 

not. The great and glorious end of all human 
policy can reaſonably be no other than the good of 
those who are the objects of its adminiſtration. 


Governments may be deſpotic by practice, but 


they are never ſo by right. They may reign for 
themſelves, and not for the people; but the govern- 


ors, who, inſtead of being protectors, are the law- 


leſs violators of protection, who, inſtead of being f 
the guardians of juſtice, are the perpetrators of injuſ- 
tice, paſs the limits of their authority; and though 


the people may patieutly tolerate, they never vo- 
luntarily endure ſuch an uſurpation. They may 
: crouch under it from the ſuggeſtions | of prudence, 


but they do not cling to to it with the warm rapture 


"as. a » * 
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of affection; and their ſullen patience only lat 


till they can gather ſtrength for its ſubverſion. All 


governments are ſubject to the decrees, and ought | 
to be obſequious to the controul, of the great moral 
law: The moral law, which comprehends all the 
modifications and ramifications of ſocial duty, was 
_ ordained by God before the foundation of the 


world. It is that law which ſeems to be coeval 


with the firſt emanations of intelligence, and prior 
to the order of angel or ſeraphin.— It is this law 
which is the only ſolid and permanent baſe of the _ 
ſocial order, wherever it exiſts, and without an in- 


mate incorporation of whoſe divine elements, the 


fabric of civil ſociety is only an heap of crumbling 


| duſt. It is this law, which, blending its ſanctifying 
influence with the ſpirit of ſocial and political inſti- 
tutions, reſtrains violence and wrong which is the 
ſafeguard of life and property, which augments 
happineſs by the ſenſation of ſecurity, and which 
_ tends to compreſs and identify all the digjointed parts 
and divided intereſts of mankind with bands firmer | 
and leſs periſhable than cramps of iron. It is this 
Jaw which gives to the ſocial order an indiffoluble ; 
principle of ſtability ; and, without a direct partici- | 
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pation of whoſe ſacred energies, every ci vil govern- 


ment, whatever name it may aſſume, or into what- 


ever ſpecious forms it may be diſtributed, is only an , 
unjuſt, oppreſſive, and impious tyranny. It may 
ſeem, as the French republic once ſeemed, a Coloſſus 


of braſs, while it was only a pillar of ſand. 


Of the moral law, the divine providence of tlie 


Almighty ſuperintends the agency and maintains 
the ſtability by a wonderful and certain action, | in⸗ 
tetaction, and reaction, of cauſe and effect, ſo that 
| puniſhment always, ſooner or later, follows i its vio- 
0 lation. Injuſtice, whether it be the injuſtice "© 
man or of a nation, is never aſſociated with a vigor- 
ous and healthy proſperity. It may look green : 
: for a while, but it will wither i in the end from the 
certain operation of its own internal weakneſs. It > 
z like the florid bluſh on the cheek of the conſump- 


tive. There is a falſe n of health, but the vi- 


tals 3 are 1120 


Though the Almighty has diſpenſed to man a 
packs if bs ip. he een > 


control its uſe, to modify its operations, and to prgk 
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vent the miſchief, that would enſue from the un- 


reſtrained totality of its aberrations in the vaſt 
republic of maukind. Thus the nefarious violators 
of the eternal law of moral obligation, are, 10 
uſe a ſcripture expreſſion, only ſet in ſlippery places; 
| and at laſt rolled into the gulph of ignominy and 
deſtruction. The courſe of the natural world is 
permanently regular, becauſe it is continually under 
the controul of laws appointed for its government ; 
and which laws are not ſuffered to be counteracted 
by the arbitrary intervention ef any, ſubordinate 
1 agency. The planets roll on from age to age, with 
perfect harmony, in the line of their orbits. The 
moral world would move in the circumference of 
its orbit, which is the moral law or the will of God, 
with the ſame invariable uniformity, if, for wiſe 
purpoſes, and, in order to prevent intelligence from 
being governed like mechaniſm, it were not ſuffered 
to be diſturbed and driven from its right direction 
into a devious and eccentric courſe by the paſſions 
of mankind. The operations of the moral Jaw 
ceaſe to be regular and uniform when it comes into 
contact with te free agency 8 an intelligent cre- 


ation. 1 775 


20 


The moral ſyſtem is "therefore webe tube 


to many agitations, from the complexity and diver- 


ſity and frequent interruption of its movements; 


but the great Eternal, by the good and wiſe inter- 


ventions of his providence, calms the turbulence | 


and diſperſes the ſtorms of the moral atmoſphere, 


often bringing good out of evil, and — dark- | 


nes into light. 


If there be a moral law, and if that law be ſuch | 


as | have ſtated it, governors as well as the governed = 


muſt be ſubject to its decrees ; and the government 


which wantonly tranſgreſſes them, 1 is itſelf guilty of 
rebellion againſt a ſuperior ſovereignty, a legitimate . 
and ſacred authority, whoſe golden ſceptre ought 


to ſway the world. A government that tramples on 


juſtice, that prodigally ravages the property or 


wantonly ſpills the blood of its ſubjects, ought to 985 


be conſidered as exerciſing not a lawful but a law- 
leſs power. Such a government has by its oppreſ- 
five tyranny forfeited its claims to obedience. It 
hhas torn aſunder by its ſanguinary mandates the 


_ chords of popular affection; it has excommunicated 
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the people from the duty of obedience, and itſelf 


from the right of ſubjection. 


It has not been ſufficiently conſidered, and I am 
therefore anxious to impreſs on my reader this 
highly important truth, that all governments, 
though rulers in one ſenſe, are ſubjects in another. 
They are ſovereigns to rule; but they have a ſo- 
vereign to obey. They are amenable to the great 
and everlaſting ſtatutes of moral obligation ; NY 
' when they dare to outrage theſe, they provoke the 
indignation of Heaven, and deſerve the execrations of 
mankind. If governors themſelves be ſubject to 
the moral law, as who will be hardy enough to 5 
deny chen it muſt follow that they ought to ex- 

_ erciſe their power for the good of the people, and 
chat the public good is the end of political inſtitu- 


tions. 


No government can neglect the intereſt or waſte 
the happineſs of the people, without ſinning againſt 
the ſanctions of juſtice and humanity. No govern- 


ment can, at the ſame time, obey the moral law 


4s.) 


and violate the rights of the people; or, contrari- 
wiſe, no government can violate the rights of the 
people without infringing on the eternal decrees of 
moral obligation. Thoſe who have denied the ſo- 
vereignty of the people have conſidered government 
as a divine inſtitution. But it appears to me tlat 
the only government which can truly boaſt a divine 
original, is the government of the moral law; 
which was prior in . and is ſuperior in ſanctity, 

to any civil inſtitutions. Were all men obedient 

to that law, the very neceſſity of government 5 
would be ſuperſeded by an | univerſal reſpect for 


juſtice. 


Political inſtitutions are inferior in importance 
and ſubordinate in authority to the eternal ſove- 
| reignty of moral obligation ; and can only be con- 
ſidered as artificial but neceſſary expedients for 
: maintaining its immutable decrees and inforcing 
their general obſervance. Thoſe governors who. 
pretend to exerciſe their power. by divine right, 
ſhould conſider that their power is only a human 
inſtitution, but intended to prote an inſlitution that 


ic divine. 


D 
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Moral obligation, conſidered. mich a view to 
government, is a regard for the general good; and 
the general good is made up of the particular good 
of all the component individuals of the ſtate; and 
which particular goed conſiſts i in the ſecurity of the 

life and property of each individual. To fay that 


government ought to be ſubſervient to moral pur- 


poſes, is to ſay that its policy ought to be directed e 


to the public good. Moral obligation and general | 
utility are ſynonymous with reſpect to the conduct 
; of thoſe who are inveſted with the ſceptre of na- 
tions. As long as the ſpirit of juſtice pervades and 
animates the meaſures of any government; as long 
as that government directs its counſels by the great 
principles of morality, it may be conſidered as the 
vicegerent of heaven, and it is rebellion againſt God 
himſelf to inſult its authority or to reſt, / its ordinances, 
But when that government, in defiance of its duty, 
becomes the oppreſſor of the people; when to ſerve 
its own ambitious and intereſted views, it becomes 
forgetful of their happineſs and careleſs of their 
| protection, —a murderer ſpilling their blood or 2 
robber ſeizing their property, it forfeits its ſacred 


„ 


Kim to obediende, and becomes an n unjuſt and ſacri- 


legious uſurpation 


The power of government is a power in truſt; j 
and is deſigned for the good of the people. When 
the power is abuſed, when it is exerted for purpoſes ; 
diametrically oppoſite to thoſe for which 1 it was de- 
ſigned, the truſt is violated; the tenure is broken, 
and the right of poſſeſſion is loſt. The condition 

of the truſt and the covenant of the poſſeſſion are 
obedience to the divine law; and, though God | may 15 
not openly interfere to puniſh its infraction, yet he 
Has fo diſpoſed the inviſible but irreſiſtible action 
of moral cauſes, chat it always IS ſooner or later 
a puniſhed; and thoſe are uſually made the inſtru- 
ments of the puniſhment who have been the ſuf· 
ferers| by: the offence, 


Deſpotie and immoral governments are abandoned 
tothe wrath of the people over whom they tyranniſed, 
In vain do ſuch governments call for loyalty, when 
they deſpiſe morality; for, living withoutlaw, they pe- 


riſh without law, and come to an untimely end. The - 


Y rulers of nations are too prone to imagine that the 


. 
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power which they poſſek, 3 is intended for their own 
perſonal convenience and advantage; without con- 
ſidering that they are intruſted with a power for 
protection, not for oppreſſion; for preſervation, not 
for deſtruction. When eruelty and injuſtice are 
the char acteriſtics of their reign, they ſin againſt 
their allegiance to the moral ſovereign of the world; 
and the people, who in the agonies of deſpair, riſe 
againſt their wicked oppreſſors, only vindicate their 
own rights in his offended majeſty, They aſſert 
the cauſe of violated juſtice, of weeping humanity, 
and of laws, which have a higher deſcent, and de- 


mand a greater reverence, than any conventional or 


- tranſient obligations. | 


: | Morality and policy have been too long diſ- 
1 but neither can the ſubject enjoy a ſecurity 
from oppreſſion, nor can, nor will, nor ought go- 
vernments to enjoy ſecurity from inſurrection till 
they are united. The atrocities of the French in 
the ſucceſſive periods of tlie revolution, have ariſen 


„ 


from the great and general defection of the people 


from the everlaſting ſtatutes of moral obligation. 5 
Coke and injuſtice were the diinguiſhing fea- 


( 53 50 
tures of all their proceedings. They invilted the 


ſanctuary of private property, as if induſtry were 


deſigned to accumulate for rapine, and they ſhed 
blood, as if they were caſed in ſteel againff che 
common ſympathies of humanity ; as if murder, 
inſtead of being a crime, were the teſt of patr iotic 
- virtue. For many months, while the revolutionary 
tribunal kept ſending its hecatombs to the guillo- 
tine, the French were rather frozen with apathy, 
than melted with commiſeration.— The gay and 
volatile and ſenſual Pariſians even exulted in this 
carnival of human flaughter. They feaſted their 
eyes on the expiring victims, and went home only 
0 return with more impatience to the renewal of 


the ar. 


What a picture did Paris preſent during « ſan- 
: guinary reign « of Roberſpierre | ! A city in the 
very zenith of Civilization, where literature and the 
arts, which are ſaid to poliſh the manners and ſof- 
ten the heart, had attained the higheſt pitch of cul- 
tivation and improvement, where Philoſophy had 
fixed her throne, iſſuing decrees of univerſal bene- 


volence, and inviting nations to turn their ſwords 
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into ploughſhares,—this renowned city, at this ap- 


parently auſpicious period, diſplayed a ferocity more 
revolting than ever characteriſed the darkeſt ages or 


the moſt ſavage people ! ! ! 


We have ſeen ſavages, by a flow and gradual 


: cas; become civilized ; but the French re- 
volution brings us acquainted with the extraordinary 
phznomenon of a civilized people, as it were, by a 
: ſudden and inſtantaneous converſion, becoming 

_ ſavage, It ſets before us a people, ſenſible to an ex- 

ceſs of ſenſibility, lighting | in the office of the exe- 

cutioner. 


The wild beaſt of the foreſt, when not preſſed | 
with hunger, will paſs by his victim; he is cruel 
no longer than while his appetite laſts: but the re- 
fined, the delicate, the voluptuous Pariſians, who. 
would ſhed abundance of tears at a recital of ficti- 
tious forrow, wantonly drenched their ſtreets in hu- 


man gore, inſulted the dying, and mangled the 


dead. Some have attributed the unnatural ferocity, 


that has marked the exceſſes of the revolution, to 


the apathy occaſioned by the oppreſſions of the 


658 
| former government, to the freezing touch of deſpo- | 
tiſm, debafing the affections and hardening the 
| heart. But I do not aſſent to this inference, 1 
allow the effect, but I deny the TO of the 


cauſe, t to which i it is imputed. 


: Great oppreſſion will, indeed, ſear and wither 
the freſh and pliant ſenſibility of its victims; it 
abſorbs the ſympathies of humanity in the emotions 


of vindictiveneſs; and, by ſtiffing all ſenſations of 
tenderneſs, it generates thoſe of eruelty. And 
thus it comes to paſs, that, when the galling bands 
of oppreſſion are broken, the injuries of the op- 


preſſed react on the GR: 


But the government of France, previous to the 
revolution, was not a tyranny which cruſhes the 
ſubject by the weight of its chains; it did not re- 

ſemble an eaſtern deſpotiſm, which, like the peſti- 
lence, cauſes ſilence and mourning in the ſtreets, 

and baniſhes the ſmile of ſecurity from the coun- 


ienance. Monarchical France exhibited the cheer- 
fulneſs of liberty rather than the gloom of flayery. 
V 


4 


The cheerfulneſs of the French, under the old 


government, though aided by the vivacity of their 
character and by the natural irritability of their 


phyſical temperament, muſt have been, in a great 


meaſure, cauſed by the conſcious ſentiment of their 


political ſecurity. That ſecurity is a ſenſation, 


which we in vain deſire to feel, and whoſe plea- 


ſureable influence we in vain defire to ſee, in a 


deſpotic ſtate. 


Infecurity naturally produces gloomineſs and 


ſuſpicion; and which have a ſtrong tendency to 
5 produce hardneſs of heart. The emotions of gaiety, 
void of apprehenſion, and the {allies of free, unre- 
| ſerved communication, expand and cheriſh and 


vivity all the humane affections. | But, where the 


diſplayed in arbitrary exactions, in capricious acts of 


cruclty, and in all the multiform vexations of injuſ- 


tice, that gloomineſs and ſuſpicion, which I have 


mentioned, are increaſed to a degree, which we, 


who live in a free country, can hardly conceive, 


They render the heart torpid and congealed ; and 


r 
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almoſt impervious to the exhilarating flame of one 
benevolent ſenſation. The old gore rnment of 
France (which was, nominally, a deſpotiſm, but 
| whoſe chilling power yielded to the lenient touch 


of cuſtom and civilization), whoſe ſpirit was mild 


and beneficent, and whole operations were more 
auſpicious to the production of tenderneſs than 


cruelty, of kind philanthropy than of unrelenting | 


barbarity, cannot, I think, be juſtly charged with 


brutaliſing the character of the people and prediſ- 


poſing them to the exceſſes of the revolution. 


What then were the cauſes of thoſe exceſſes? 


Firſt, they were produced by that violent con- 


flict of paſſions and fermentation of evil humours, 


which, neceſſarily, attended the ſubverſion of an 


ancient government, whoſe influence was ſo widely 


diffuſed, and which were, at the ſame time, inflam- 


cd to a tenfold rage by the envy of rivalry, the jea- 
louſy of faction, and the luſt of power. —But yet 


there does appear to have exiſted, anterior to the 
revolution, a prediſpoſing tendeney to the exceſſes 
which have diſgraced it. The concuſſion of inter- 


eſts, the conflict of paſſions excited by the revolu- 


tionary hurricane, were the immediate occaſion 
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of theſe tte but the remote and original 20 
What was 
that cauſe? On ſerious inquiry, it appears to me : 


exiſted anterior to the revolution. 


to have been the groſs neglect of the clergy in teach- 


ing the people the great duties of juſtice and huma- 


nity, and the ſacred principles of moral obligation. 


They inſtructed them in the vain formalities of de- 
votion; but they did not enlighten their minds or 
ſoften their hearts with practical and beneficent 
chriſtianity, When, therefore, the tempeſt of the 


revolution came, the people, deſtitute of morals, 


wanted that which alone could reſtrain their rage, 
moderate their paſſions, and abate their cruelty, 
Had the people been carefully impreſſed with the | 
ſupreme and eternal neceſſity of moral action 
had thoſe ſympathies which connect man 

with man and with all ſentient nature, been ex- 
cited in their breaſts, the hiſtory of the revolution 


would not have had to record ſo. many foul and 


atrocious decds of injuſtice and inhumanity. But, 


wanting moral habits, and not aſſociating the prac- 
tice of honeſty or benevolence with the ſanctions of 


chriſtianity, the people of France were prediſpoſed 


to fanaticiſm; or to that tumultuous, unmanage- 


able ſtate of mind, which prefers the wild ecſtaſies 


( 59 ) 
4 imagination 3 or the raving orgaſms of paſſion, to 
the ſocial duties. 


The bation of the revolution were actuated by 


a ſpirit ſimilar to that which produced the maſſacre. 


of St. Bartholomew : and which would never have 


happened if the Romiſh prieſts had taught the cha- 
rities of the goſpel, inſtead of breathing into their 


diſciples the unchriſtian, nay, the helliſh, ſpirit of 


intolerance, 


Fanuaticiſm, whether religious or political (for all / 
kinds of fanaticiſm are nearly allied), is eaſily ex- 


cited, where juſt, .preciſe, and definite notions of 


moral obligation are wanting to counteract the poi- 


fon. Good and enlightened moral: protect the ſoul | 
from the noxious vapours of bigotry and ſuperſti- 
tion. The want of ſuch morals paved the way for 
the crimes of the revolution, and for the injuſtice 
and cruelty which have marked every ſtep of its 
progrels. "Thoſe crimes, that injuſtice, and that 


cruelty, are, therefore, reinotely, attributable to the 


French clergy, who taught the people to conſider | 


| 
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ſuperſtitious obſervances as more meritorious than 


the obſervance of the great moral law; and who. 
thus prepared their hearts for the deliberation, and 


their hands for the perpetration, of every iniquity. 


1 have little doubt but that thoſe who planned, 


and thoſe who executed, the maſſacre of St. Bar- 


tholomew, were conſcientious bigots, who thought 


mat they were paying an agreeable homage to the 


Almighty. In the ſame manner charity leads me 


to ſuppoſe, that many of the revolutionary zealots, 
inſpired with the fumes of fanaticiſm, and having 


no ſound notions of moral rectitude to direct their 


actions, or govern their conſcience, in zagined that 
they were doing right while they were offering 
hundreds of bleeding corſes on the ſhrine of a de- 
luſive patriotiſm. 


The crimes of the French revolution plainly in- 


dicate to all governments the ſupreme neceſſity of 
imprefling on their ſubjects (and particularly at 


that period when impreſſions are laſting) the im- 


portant truths of moral obligation ;—truths made 


awfully intereſting by the chriſtian lanctions. 
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| Religious forms, except as far as they are aſſo- 
ciated with a moral influence, or give a bias to 
practical juſtice and humanity, are ſuperfluous, and 
even pernicious ; for they contribute only to in- 
ſpire the flame of fanaticiſm, which is deſtructive 
in whatever boſom it is kindled, or to whatever 


purpoſe it is applied. 


Were the youth of nations carefully tyained t2 
moral habits, and attentively impreſſed with juſt and 
diſtinct notions of moral obligation, revolutions 
would neither be provoked by the government, nor 
deſired by the people; and, if ever they did occur, 
they would wear the aſpect of gentleneſs rather 
than ferocity. Their changes would be tranquil 
and calm; directed by juſtice, and aſſociated with 
clemency, there would be no licentious pillage of 

property, no wanton ſpilling of blood. — Hear this, 
ye who wield the ſceptres of power, and knovy that 
your glory, your happineſs, your ſafety, conſiſt in 
ſupporting the plain and rational teachers of chriſ- 
tian morality ; and in diſcouraging the ranting and 


ſenſeleſs advocates of that myſtic theology, which 
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prefers the vain ceremonials of devotion before the 
weightier matters of juſtice and humanity ! 


The people of France were not inftructed in the 

chriſtian ſyſtem. They were ſteeped in unchriſ- | 

tian prejudices, and deſtitute of chriſtian knowledge. 

They were initiated in bigotry ; but they were not 
' warmed by the bene volence, or purified by the morality, 

| of the goſpel. Hence they were ſo readily induced 

to throw off all religious reſtraints; and their minds, 

already diſpoſed by the weakneſs of credulity, or 

the blindneſs of ignorance, to the efferveſcence of 

_ enthuſiaſin, were eaſily ſublimed into a windictire 


yy frenzy againſt the altars of their worlhip. 


The moral character of the French 88915 ſeems 

to have been greatly affected by the corruptions of 
the clergy. The clergy, forgetful of their high ; 

calling, were greedy of worldly parade, and abſorb- 


ed in worldly purſuits. They were ambitious, in- 


triguing, venal ; and their conduct was diametri- 


cally oppoſite to the ſimplicity, the diſintereſted- 
neſs, and holineſs of chriſtian miniſters. They 
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were profuſe, but they were not beneficent ; their 


devotion appeared ſhowy hypocriſy, and their piety 
pompous infinzerity. Their manners, inſtead of 


being pure, were ſenſual; and the faith of thou- 
ſands was ſhaken by the ſcandal of their debauche- 


ries. The impurity of their thoughts was engraved | 


in the obſcenity of their dition ; and ſome few 


among them were more fit to miniſter in the vo- 


luptuous orgies of a heathen divinity than to offer 


the fragrant incenſe of grateful adoration at the 
12 ſhrine of the holy Jeſus. Infidelity had powerful 7 
votaries at the very footſtool of the altar. Even 
ſeveral who had been lifted to the chair of epiſco- 

pal authority, and who ought to have been great 
and ſhining teſtimonies of faith and piety, derided 


reyelation as a fable; and wanted even ſhame to 


veil the groſſneſs of their own impoſture. 


Such was the loathſome degradation of che 
French clergy ; and fuch have been the diflinguiſhing 
Features of eccleſiaſtics in all countries, wherever pure 
chriſtianity has been buried under the cor an ruptions of 
8 TJ. 
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The corruptions of doctrine in the church of 


France, combined with the diſſolute lives, the pro- 
fligacy, the hypocriſy, of the clergy, were, as T 
huaave alacady ſtated in my Picture of Chriſtian Phi- 
loſophy (2d edit. 260), the cauſe of chat univerſal 


apoſtacy from the chriſtian faith, which has been ſo 
ſingular and characteriſtic a feature in the French 


revolution. They were the egg that produced the 


. ſerpent. By a certain providential inſtrumentality, 
which is ſo apparent in the world, and which ſo 


often conſtitutes wickedneſs i its own deſtroyer, the 


church of France was ſubverted by the children > 
whom ſhe had nurſed in her boſom, and fed with 


her richeſt dainties, Infidelity was engendered by 


the malignant and envenomed ſperm of popery; 


and popery has, at laſt, been cruſhed by its unna- 


tural progeny. Inſtead of the mother devouring | 


the young, the young have devoured the mother. 


F rom this field of diſcuſſion, in { which our at- 
tention has been engaged by the preſent and the 
paſt condition of a neighbouring country, let us re- | 
turn nearer home, to conſider ſome topics which 


7 
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are intereſting and important. I approve the ak 


of eccleſiaſtical reform, which has been propoſed 
by a great authority, with a highly praiſe-worthy 


and chriſtian moderation * and I am the more 


| pleaſed with it, becauſe it would perform much 


public benefit without any private injury. 1 agree | 
with this conſiderate reformer that the ridiculous 


farce of electing biſhops by a © conge d'elire” ought 


to be aboliſhed ; that no one ſhould be made a 


| biſhop till he was forty, years old, and not then; un- 


leſs he had officiated as a pariſh prieſt for at leaſt | 
ten years ;—that the revenues of the poorer biſhop- 
rics ſhould be increaſed by the annexation of other 


| preferments that might conveniently be added to 


them; that the great tythes annexed to the biſhop- 


ries, or belonging to the prebends and deaneries, 


ſhould, at the death of their preſent poſſeſſors, be re · 
ſtored to the vicarages ts which they originally be- 


In a pamphlet called, The Moderate Reformer; or, a Propoſal : 
for aboliſhing ſome of the moſt obvious and groſs Abuſes that have 


_ crept into the Church of England, and are the Occafion of frequent 


Complaint againſt it. By a Friend to the Church of England. 8vo. 
White, Fleet Street. The modeſty of the author of this pamphlet has 
cauſed him to ſuppreſs his name; and I am not at liberty to mention 
it, or it would, 1 am convinced, give the duden of A veuable autho- FE: 


| my to the cauſe which I have eſpouſed, 


E 


r 
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longed; that no pluralities ſhould, in Juture, be 


permitted: to theſe regulations I give my cordial 
ſuffrage; and [ hardly fee who can withhold his, 


when they are intended only as amendments for 


che future, and are not a vindictive and cruel re- 


tribution for the paſt. 


Perhaps it might be thought hard, that. as many 


livings are ſo ſmall, no clergyman ſhould, in any 
_ circumſtances, be allowed to hold more than one. 
But the unequal diſtribution of eccleſiaſtical pro 
perty is, I think, no more a ſubject for regret, nor 


capable of prevention, than the unequal diſtribu- 


tion of property in any der profeſſion. 


BE Every clergyman ought to has a 6 
; being preferred from a ſmaller to a larger living ; 

5 from a ſcanty to a more comfortable ſubſiſtence ; ; 

and with this chance he ought to be ene. 


It were to be wiſhed (but, perhaps, in the preſent 
ſtate of things, more to be wiſhed than hoped for) 
. that, 7 in no caſe whatever, the revenues attached to 


the ſacred miniſtry; ſhould be ſo great as to tempt 


5 4 
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needy and unprincipled perſons to enter into it for 


the ſole ſake of its emoluments, 


Motives of emolument often operate on the 
chriſtian teacher more powerfully than motives of 
conſcience ; and this muſt continue while the great 


and dazzling patronage of the church gives ſo ſtrong 


a bias to the frailty of human inclination, 


3 | : 
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After all the ſpoliations of the voluptuous and 
unfeeling tyrant (Henry VIII.); after all the lar- 
geſſes to the panders of his luſt, or the abettors of 
his cruelty, the church of England has ſufficient 
reaſon to remember with gratitude the piety of his 
forbearance; and, perhaps, it would have been 
more conducive to the real intereſts of religion, if, | 
in ſome few inſtances, his exactions had been great- 
er, or his een, 150 


Ina may ſuit the impoſing genius of pagan adora- 
tion, to rear his gorgeous forehead ** with gems and 
golden luſtre rich emblazoned; but the ſhowy er | 
| nity, of much exterior decoration, or the blaze of 
| tranſient ſplendour, do not appear to me to accord 
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fo well with the humbler _ of the humble : 
Jeſus. . 


7 The clergy ought to have a decent maintenance; 

and thoſe who are more favoured by fortune ſhould 

_ conſider that wealth gives them no right to indulge 

in luxury, or to put on the gaudy trappings of 

worldly oſtentation. Their ſuperfluous wealth is 
the patrimony of the poor. They ought to teach 
charity, by being the patterns of its exerciſe ; and 
they ſhoulaſpite to imitate their great maſter, who 
| lived not for bimſelf, but lived and died for the | 
happineſs of others. : 


| There 4 which, of late years, has 
ben very Sue, nd e aan 1 
mean a fort of Smithfield traffic in that property ; = 
which our laws have appropriated to ſacred uſes. 
It appears to have been the intention of the authors 
| of our reformed eſtabliſhment, that no ſale hat- 
ever of eccleſiaſtical property ſhould be permitted. 
The fortieth canon ſays, that, . Buying and ſell- 
8 ing of ſpiritual and eccleſiaſtical functions, offices, 7 
promotions, dignities, and {ivings, is execrable before 
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© Gov: 80 I this remark be juſt (which 1 once 
doubted, but which, on maturer conſideration, I : 
hardly know how to conteſt), then, I think, that 


no law ought, under any circumſtances, to. tolerate a 
traffic which is execrable before God, 


He who takes: a living, takes upon his conſcience 


the care of ſouls; the eternal welfare of hundreds 
5 may be at ſtake, on the diſcretion, the zeal, the 
= ſincerity, and blameleſſneſs of his miniſtry; . but 1 
5 what care can he be expected to take of this weighty b 
charge, who has obtained it by a ſordid bargain, 
and has bought the care of a church on the ſame 
principle that he would have purchaſed the good 


will of a public houſe? 


1 the ale of eccleſiaſtical property, the inſtruc. 


on of the people, which is the important end for 
which that property was granted, and of which the 


actual performance ſeems to conflitute the only Juſt con · 
dition of its tenure, is not thought of; the quantity 


: of pecuniary eqpoluynent.) is alone conſidered. 


Living are put up to auQtion, and publickly ad- 
E 3 


670 


ns, as if they had not the ſichteſt connexion 

with any ſacred or moral uſes; as if they were 
merely refectories for ſenſual gratification, or aſy- 
luums for pleaſurable indolence. 


Then, for inſtance, how often do we ſee the pub- 


lic prints proclaiming, | to the great diſgrace of the 
clergy, "5 A living to be ſold in a good ſporting | 


country; 5-00 A living to be ſold where there is 


fine ſhooting, and a pack of hounds kept in the : 
nk Race as 


No advertiſements run in this manner: A 
living to be fold in a pariſh where the people are 
immerſed in heathen | ignorance, where the ſabbath 
is profaned, where children at the breaſt liſp oaths 
with the firſt efforts of articulation, where many 
of the inhabitants are profeſſed unbelievers in re- 
velation, and where thoſe who profeſs to believe it, 
give the lie to their profeſſions by the ſcandalous 
immorality of their conduct.“ Such an advertiſe- 
ment, which ought to attract the apoſtle of Jeſus, 
which ought to kindle his zeal, and make him bid 


higher for fo glorious an opportunity of doing 
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good, of propagating the truth, and retrieving the 


ſcandal of the goſpel, would probably either repel 


the purchaſer, or make him uſe it as an argument 


| to depreciate the value of the purchaſe. To induce 
the apoſtles of modern times to bid high for the pa- 
trimony of the altar, to excite their impatience and 
inflame their holy zeal, we mult call i in the ſcent of 
the pointer and the tally- ho of the hunter. O con- 
ſcience, where 1s thy ing 0 ſhame, where | is thy 
bluſh! 


Religion has degenerated into a mere article of 


: ſtock- -jobbing traffic ; and, if Chriſt were now to 
come upon earth, it would, for a conſiderable time, 
find him full employment to drive the buyers and 

_ ſellers out of the temple. | 


What would probably contribute more, than any 
thing elſe, to the honour, the ſecurity, and the real : 
intereſts of the e/?ab/;/Þment, and to repleniſh a wane- 
ing prieſthood with able and conſcientious members, 


would be an eraſure of the few obnoxious parts of 
our otherwiſe excellent liturgy, and a judicious, 


_ temperate, and well-conſidered alteration of the 


E 4 
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wirty-nine articles, Where al of uten | 


contain nothing but the plain, ſimple, unſophiſti- 


cated doctrines of ſcripture, and which he who runs 
may read, they cannot be pernicious, and they may 
be uſeful ;—if they contain any thing more, they 


cannat by uſeful, and they may be pernicious, A 


It ſeems the height of, best to require 1 


| any perſons to acknowledge as undoubted truths 
any propoſitions which are dubious, and on which : 


conſcientious i inquirers may entertain different opi- 


nions. To make this demand, ſeems an aſſump- 


tion of power more ſuited to thoſe who fat in 
the chair of St. Peter, trampling on the rights of 
conſcience, ſpilling the blood of innocence, and 
venting the decrees of crafty impoſture, or bigoted ; 


ignorance, as the unerring oracles of God, than to 


5 the leſs aſpiring votaries of a proteſtant church. | 


Our articles very wiſely confeſs that E whatſo- 


ever is not read therein (in holy ſcripture), nor may 


be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man : 


that. it ſhould be believed as an article of the faith, 


or be thought ene to ſalvation.” Art. 51. 
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Art. xx. ſays, that „it is not lawful for the 
church to ordain any thing contrary to God's word 


written.” But it may be queſtioned whether articles 


of religion, which are the work of fallible men, and 
which put a particular, ſpecific conſtruction on cer- 
tain doctrines, which admit of different conſtrue- 
tions, and which aſſert that conſtruction to be the only 
true and ſaving ſenſe, and which conſequently judge 
all thoſe, who, from conſcience ſake, adopt a differ- 
| ent interpretation; l ſay, that it may be queſtion- 
ed, whether ſuch articles do not breathe a ſpirit of 
. intolerance oppoſite to the mild forbearance of the 
goſpel, and whether the perſons by whom they were 
enacted, have not exceeded their powers, and de- 
manded a more abſolute lubjection i chan they had a 


right to chim. 


Articles of religion, which are the compoſition 


of men liable to prejudices and errors, are not always 

the beſt interpreters of ſcripture : but the ſeripture 

un always the beſt interpreter of itſelf; and therefore 

thoſe who believe the truth of the chriſtian reve- 

lation, ought not to be required by pains and penal- 

ties to make their conſtruQion of its more myſie· 
1 
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rious doctrines tally with the dogmas of any parti- 
cular individuals. Ought not individuals, in con- 
troverted points of doctrine, and which cannot be eſſen- 
tial to ſalvation, becauſe they are dubious, to be left 
to their own diſcretion '—ought they to be fettered | 
by the tenets of any human authority Articles 
of religion which pretend to fix and define dark 
and ſubtle, and, as it were, illuſory and volatile 
| queſtions in divinity, ſuch as predeſtination, elec- 
tion, &c. &c. about which the wiſeſt and the beſt 
theologians have always differed, may poſſibly and 
probably be falſe; and I do not fee on what grounds 
any church can nn its members to ſubſcribe to 
a poſſible and probable fal ſchood, as an undoubted 


truth. There are many points in goſpel- theology, 


in which it is impoſſible for fallible men to draw | 


the preciſe line of ſeparation between heterodoxy | 


and orthodoxy; and, therefore, I think it would 


have been better if thoſe great and good men, who. 
reformed our church, had not attempted it. And, 
even ſuppoſing that; ſuch an attempt was neceſſary 
in that age, when the papal uſurpation was firſt re- 
nounced, and when ſuch wild and diſſonant notions 2 


prevailed on religious-topics, yet I think, that the: 
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compaſs of the decrees which they left us, to ſteer 
our courſe right in the tempeſtuous ſea of contro= _ 
. verſial theology, might now ſafely be abandoned for 
a compaſs of a diviner original ;—I mean the direc- 
tions of Chriſt and his apoſtles, which are better and 
more generally underſtood in our age than ey 


were in 1 theirs. | | 


Much irritation has been occaſioned by, and ma- 


ny objections have been made to, the proviſion 
which the law has ordained for the maintenance of 
| the clergy ; but I agree in opinion with the mode- 


rate reformer, whom I have mentioned above, that 


tythes are the leaſt oppreſſive, and, with all their 


exceptions, the leaſt exceptionable one: in which 


that proviſion can be made, 


It will perhaps be thought, that in defending 
tythes 1 am biaſſed either by an exiſting intereſt or 


an intereſt in expectation. But 1 truſt, that the 


reader of this work will immediately acknowledge 


It as the exertion of an independent mind; a mind 


lifted above the baſcneſs of mercenary views. 


As far as my own perſonal intereſt is concerned, 
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I am perfectly indifferent either to the continuance | 
or the abolition of tythes. I have not a right, at 

this moment, to a ſingle particle of corn or of 
any other produce in the aggregate tythe of the 

kingdom; and I would diſdain to accept ſuch a 

| property, if I were certain that it would operate to 

the i injury of my fellow creatures. - 


Much clamour has, at all times, been raiſed 

_ againft tythes; but J kave long thought that cla- 
mour to originate in moſt inſtances from intereſted 

| | ſelfiſhneſs, factious turbulence, infidel rage, or ſec- | 
tarian bitterneſs, rather than from the calm and de- 
| liberate conviction of their injuſtice or their impo- 
licy, Tythes are not the exaction of injuſtice. 
He who purchaſes a piece of land ſubject to tythes, 
| purchaſes it knowing that the tenth part not only 
5 of the exiſting produce, but of the productive power, 
of the improved or improveable value, belongs of 
es right 1 to a different proprietor; ; and he, conſequent- 
ly, pays ſo much leſs for the purchaſe than he 
would otherwiſe pay. With what ſhow of juſtice 
can ſuch a purchaſer 3 of a grievance for 


which he has, in fact, previouſſy received a recom- 


pence ? F or, had he purchaſed the land free from 
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larger ſum in rent. Where therefore the clergy- 
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tythes, he would have given a much larger price 


for it, and proportioned to the value of the impoſt 


to which it is ſubject. Surely that can hardly be 


| eſteemed an oppreſſion, which is a voluntary aQ; 
or an injuſtice which | a man ſanCtions by his own. 


conſent. 


At ſhould eit be conſdered (for truth, more 
chan any undue partiality to my brethren, compels : 
me to declare it) that the clergy, either from an | 
; unwillingneſs to incur the charge of extortion or 
of covetouſneſs, or from a deſire to live at peace 
with their pariſhioners, ſeldom get more than twa- 
thirds of their due, according to the rent of che 
land. He, therefore, who hires land ſubject to 


tythes, is uſually a great gainer, and | is very mate- 


rially benefited by that meaſure in which his igno- 


rance finds a ſource of bitter diſcontent. F or, hir- 


Ing his land ſubje& to tythes, he has a deduftion 


from the rent, which he would otherwiſe pay, equal 
to the fell value of the tythes, when, in fact, he ſel- 
dom pays any thing like that value. If he did | not 
pay the ſmaller ſum in tythe, he would pay the 
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man is not erijing; penurious, and eager to exact 
the uttermoſt farthing, tythes are to the tenant not 
an intolerable grievance, but an eſſential advantage. 


It muſt be allowed, however, that where tythes 


are taken in kind (though [ can hardly call them 
an injuſtice when lands are bought and ſold ſub- 
ject to ſuch a contingency) they are a material 
2 hardſhip. They are a tax on improvement, and a 
ſerious and alarming defalcation from the produc- 
i tire power of the land. They impoveriſh the 
foil, and waſte its firength faſter than the moſt 
vigorous exertions of induſtry can repair it. Take 


an inſtance; ſuppoſe 100 acres of land in tillage, 


and the tythe of it taken in kind. In this caſe; it 


i plain, that the tenth part of the produce will be 
annually carried off the ſoil, without making any 
return to it again. The eſtate therefore will an- 

b nually receive a tenth part of tlie manure leſs than 
it ought to receive, in order to enable it to maintain 
its fertility. Should this deduction continue for 
- ten years, it follows, that the eſtate, being deprived 
every year of one tenth of its renovating power, 
will, at the end of that period, have ſuſtained. an 
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injury which it would take the accumulated ma- 
nure of a whole year's produce to repair. Suppoſe 
the tythe to have been taken in kind for ſeventy 
years, the land would, at the expiration of that 


term, have ſuffered a loſs in its productive ener- 


gies: Ahich it would take not only the accumulat- 


ed value, but the accumulating power, of ſeven 


years manure to retrieve. It follows from this 


ſtatement, which J have endeavoured to make as 

clear as poſſible, that tythes, where they are taken in 

| kind, are not only a tax on improvement, but that 
they do tend to ſtop all improvement, and, at laſt, 
utterly to exhau ſt the ſoil, and to reduce a fertile 

: farm into a barren - waſte, It ſeldom indeed hap- 


pens, perhaps leſs often than in one inſtance out 


of thirty, that tythes are taken in kind. This 


is another, among many , inſtances. which might 
be enumerated, where the harſh, the rugged, and 


mildneſs by the lenient touch of cuſtom, and the 


ſympathies of humanity. The law of tythes is 


oppreſſive in its letter, but it is, for the moſt part, 


gentle and kind in its ſpirit, and even highly 


ſalutary in its actual operations. It is like that 


(8) 


French deſpotiſm of which 1 have before ſpoken, 
and whoſe horrid front was ſoftened by the bland = 
influence of cuſtom and the high poliſh of civiliza- 


tion. 


But, as it muſt be acknowledged, that tythes are 
| ſometimes taken in kind, that elergymen, like other 


people, forgetting the beneficent diſpoſition of their 
maſter, will ſometimes exact the uttermoſt farthing, 


and as, where theſe caſes do occur, individuals are 
_ expoſed to the moſt grievous oppreſſion, : I with 
that a law was paſſed to prevent theſe occaſional 
vexations, and to compel both W 


bent and the lay impropriator to accept a fair and 


reaſonable compoſition *; and which ſhould be de- 
| termined by competent arbiters (one to be choſen 
| by each party), and who, in caſe of diſpute, ſhould 


call in a third, whoſe deciſion ſhould be final. 


This compolition, which ſhould be proportioned 


as near as poſſible to the land to be tythed, ſhould 5 


be ſubject to continue in force for any period, not 


leſs than three nor more than ſeven years. Such a 


N. B. Not commutationy 


1 


law would take away all reaſonable occaſion of 


cavil; and would at the ſame time be a great 


alleviation to the diſtreſs of particular individuals. 


It would indeed be highly advantageous, and very 
acceptable to the clergy themſelves. For it uſually 


happens, that the farmer is more obſtinate than the 


clergyman is greedy; that the farmer will not 


ſubmit to any compoſition, however equitable, and 


will force the latter to draw his tythe even againſt 


his inclination, 


Various other modes of provid ng for the clergy 
have been ſuggeſted ; but what proviſion can be 
made for them liable to ſo few exceptions? And what 


_ exceptions could be taken to tythes, if that regula- 


tion which I have propoſed were adopted ? 


I know, that there are many, who not only 


_ conſider tythes as a grievance, but who deem a 


religious eſtabliſhment an uſurpation on the rights 
of conſcience, and an undue preference given to the 


_ profeſſors of a particular ſet of doctrines. I can 


not agree with ſuch perſons. I would, indeed, 


willingly» promote ſome few alterations in our 
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liturgy and a reformation of our articles, I would 
willingly lay the emoluments of our cliurch open 
to all conſcientious and learned perſons, who would 

ſincerely aſſent to theſe propoſitions—** that the 


bible contained a divine revelation ; that that Jeſus, 5 


whoſe hiſtory i is recorded by the evangeliſts, is the 
Chriſt, the Meſſiah foretold by the prophets ; and 
that a hol life is the great and eſſential conDITION 


/ ſalvation *. Though I would warmly eſpouſe, 
and cheerfully acquieſce in theſe changes, which 


would be highly propitious to the intereſts of vital 


„it would, I think, be an enlightened and truly evangelical | 
policy, ſo to model and temper the articles as to enlarge the pale of 
the church of England, and to make it ſo comprehenſive as to merit 
the more glorious name of the church of Chrift,—The Church ef 
England, which is, at preſent, one of the pureſt of the reformed 
churches, would then be a bright and ſpotleſs luminary, attracting the 
homage of nations and the admiration of the world. Were the 
church of England thus conſtituted, all diſſenſions would probably | | 
vaniſh, and religious peace and chriſtian love, if baniſhed from the 

reſt of the world, would find an aſylum here.—Here the goſpel 


would flouriſh ; here bigotry would be extinguiſhed, and nothing but 


evangelical concord would prevail.—With: what delicious ecſtaſies 


does this proſpect gladden my heart The time-ſerving divine, and 
the cold, phlegmatic, inſenſate politician, will perhaps tell me, with a 
ſneer, that theſe ecſtaſies are illuſions; and fo they may be: but 


_ they are delightful ones; and I wauld rather be the coaſter of ſuch 


illuſions, than. © the lord of thouſands, 


1 


chriſtianity, and which would infuſe a ſalubrious 


portion of genuine zeal into our miniſtry; yet 1 


would by no means conſent to the deſtruction of an 


eſtabliſhment, which, with all its imperſeCtions, 
with all its real or ſuppoſed corruptions in 
doctrine or in practice, is a molt venerable fabric, 


_ deſerving our reverence, our homage, and our 


admiration. - 


The common objection to religious eſtabliſi- 


ments is, that, as the kingdom of Chriſt is not of 7 


this world, his religion ought not to be erected into 


_ a ſyſtem of temporal policy, and ſhored up with 
the vain buttreſſes of worldly pomp and greatneſs; i 


that it is debaſing chriſtianity to turn it into an 


engine of ſtate, and to make it ſabſervient to views 


of ſecular pride and tranſient domination. There 


is much truth in theſe objeCtions ; but it ſhould be 
conſidered that the greater part of the people, even 
in this country, are yet ſunk in the depths of almoſt 
heathen ignorance ; and that it is the duty of the 


government to appoint regular teachers for their 


inſtruction in points ſo important as morality and 
religion to their good conduct as members of civil 
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ſociety, and to their future welfare. That govern- 
ment betrays its truſt, and violates one of its moſt 
ſacred obligations, which does not uſe every means | 
in its power to enlighten its ſubjects in the know- 
ledge, and to perſuade them to the practice of the 
moral lay, that they may be the leſs liable to tranſ- 
greſs the laws of their country. The moral law is the 
ſanctifying bond of all our ſocial relations; it is the 
moveable arch of every political edifice, and on 
which the wiſeſt policy will lay the greateſt preſ- 
ſure. The moſt peaceable citizens will always be 
found to be thoſe who are the beſt inſtructed in the 
duty of moral obligation, and in whom, by the 

alutary precautions of the government, this 44l- 
important prepoſſeſſion has been excited and cheriſhed 
from the carlieſt period, that the preſent morality of 
their ations has not only temporal but eternal re- 


latins. 


It muſt be confeſſed that theſe great ends are not 
obtained in their fullor practicable extent by the 

_* eſtabliſhed church. It muſt be confeſſed that the 

clergy are ſometimes criminally remiſs in their mi- 


niſtry; and that, where they have zeal, it is 


often a zeal of a viſionary caſt, rendered uſeleſs, or 


even pernicious, by an irrational application; but the 


queſtion i is not, whether the ſyſtem of the eſtabliſh- 


ment b. filled with abuſes, or incorporated with 


imp tions; but whether, with all its defects, it 
be 110: productive of advantages which could not be 


Produced without it. Were there no religious eſta- 


bliſhment, would the ſam of national virtue be in- 
creaſed, or Fe” national VICE be diminiſhed? I be- 


lieve that none would anſwer tele queſtions in the 


affirmative who have calmly conſidered this molt 


important ſubject, and who have taken not a nar- 


row or prejudiced, but a fair, an impartial, and 


comprehenſive ſurvey of the actual condition of 


civil ſociety, and of the preſent ſtate of morals in 


5 this country. 


Were there no eſtabliſhment, 2 violent and fa- 


rious religious ferment (the moſt dangerous of all 
kinds of fermentation) would pervade the country, 


Every village would, for a long ſeaſon at leaſt, be 


the ſcene of contention and ſtrife. Each ſect would 


be ſtruggling to be uppermoſt, and to number the 


longeſt lift of proſelytes. The people would bs 
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continually agitated by diſcuſhons of controverſial 


divinity. Each ſe& would endeavour to propagate 


its opinions, and ſpread its influence at the expence 
of the reſt.—Controverſial divinity is miſchievous, 


as it confines the attention to minute and trivial 


conſiderations; and withdraws it from thoſe weigh- 


tier matters, which are of univerſal obligation. 


An eſtabliſhed church contributes to preſerve 
harmony among its ow n members, and among the 
diſſenters who oppoſe it. The diſſenters are uſual - 
ly on terms of amity with each other, becauſe they 

are mutually hoſtile to the eſtabliſhment. Were 

there no eſtabliſhment the bond of union between : 
them would be diſſolved, and mutual rancour and | 
_ jealouſy would ſucceed, An eſtabliſhed church aQs 
as 2 power of preſſure, which keeps all ſects united | 
with each other, and with themſelves ; but take 
away this power, and the harmony would ceaſe; 
and nothing but 1 irritative commotions would pre- 
vail. Each ſe& would wage a malignant war with | 
every other for the ſupremacy of its own opinions 


in the public favour. Thus there would be a fu- 


rious ſtruggle for the ſupremacy among all, inſtead 
1 5 
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of that union which there now is among all againſt 


the ſupremacy of that church which is eſtabliſhed. 


In the former caſe, there would be a general diſ- 


union; in the latter, there is a general union: and 


certainly, though much bitterneſs and envy be ex- 
cited by the church, which i is the object of ſpecial 


regard and of political preeminence; yet that bit- 
terneſs and envy are not fo prejudicial to the hap- 
pineſs and the tranquillity of the country, and the 
genuine intereſts of religion, as that greater and 
more implacable animoſity which would prevail if 
the eſtabliſhment did not tend to ſooth its acrimo- 


wo and infuſe into it a principle of moderation, | 


That juſt and equable ſtate of temperature which 


is efſential to the health of the religious atmoſphere, 
: ſeems beſt ſecured by inveſting a particular church 

with peculiar diſtinCtions, and connecting it with 
na due but not inordinate ſhare of temporal advan- 
tages. If there were no eſtabliſhment, one of theſe 
two extremes would probably occur. There would 
either be a torpid apathy, a fatal unconcern about 


religious opinions (as ſeems to be the caſe, at pre- 


ſent, in America), and which would probably gene- 
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rate an indifference about the fundamental truths of 


religion itſelf; or elſe diſfenſions 1 in theology would 


be agitated with ſuch ſavage fury, and ſuch malig- 
nant rancour, that the true ſpirit of chriſtianity 
would be exhaled in the heat of the conflict, Ei- 
ther ſtate of the public mind, whether that of cold 
inſenſibility or that of envenomed irritation, would i 
be equally i injurious to the real intereſts of revela- 


tion; which require that the ſpirit of inquiry ſhould 
be kept alive, but that it ſhould be exerciſed with | 


benevolence and forbearance.—In fine, I am con- 


vinced that, for many years, perhaps centuries, till 


| pure and real and benevolent, inſtead of myſtic, 


ſophiſtical, and formal chriſtianity prevail among us 


till party- heat and ſeQarian jealouſy have vaniſhed 
—till the unnatural agitations of religious animoſity. 
have entirely ſubſided in the calm ſtream of uni- 
verſal charity, —till this happy period arrive, (a pe- 
110d which J hail at an awful diflance, and ſay, even 


fo come, Lord Jeſus: !“) Iam convinced that a reli- 


gious eſtabliſhment is eſſential to the peace of the 


kingdom, and highly conducive to the belt inter eſts 


of rev elation. 


1 FE thus ſupported, and, I truſt, without 
. En; | 
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either partiality or bigotry, without any cor- 


rupt or any enthuſiaſtic bias, the utility of a 


religious eſtabliſnment. 1 ſhall now make a few 


obſervations on the peculiar advantages which be- 


long to the tenure of eccleſiaſtical property. The 
property of the clergy, of which the actual poſſeſ- 
Hon is not hereditary, and to which no one can 
ſucceed before the age of twenty-four, is more fre- 


quently changing its poſſeſſors than any other pro- 


perty in the kingdom. The ſame living is ſeldom. 


held by the ſame family for two generations. 


Other property may deſcend from father to ſon 


without any particular limitations; and it does not 


neceſſarily require any preparatory educa tion, or any 


ſpecific conditions of moral goodneſs or mental ca- 


pacity. But eccleſiaſtical property does require pe- 


cCuliar qualifications ; qualifications which are al- 


ways aſſociated with, at leaſt, ſome degree of intel- 


lectual and moral excellence. It is therefore a 
property, the nature of whoſe tenure has a nearer 
relation to public virtue and to mental improvement 


than any other property in the kingdom. 


It appears to me not an oppreſſiye or abſurd, but 
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_ a wiſe and uſeful policy, in every fate, to ſet apart a 
certain portion of its land or of its productive induſtry = 
for moral purpoſes. And what is chriſtianity, rightly _ 


= underſtood, but a ſyſtem of pure and ſublime mo- 


rality, a ſyſtem of morality ſimple and artleſs, but 
' comprehenſive and profound, ſealed with a divine 
authority, and founded on eternal ſanctions? And 
what conſequently is, or can be, the great and glo- 


| ious end of an eſtabliſhed chriſtian miniſtry, or a 


nich chriſtian eſtabliſhment, but to inculcate virtue 
and to exemplify beneficence? If the religious eſta- 
bliſhment in this country do approximate this great , 
end, though with many occaſional deviations, its 
partial abuſes vaniſh in the contemplation of its 
general uſefulneſs. Would that property which is 
now appointed by law for the ſupport of the clergy, 
be converted to a better purpoſe, or be made more 
ſubſer vient to public utility, if it were transferred 


to other hands, or melted down into the maſs of 


private property? — The eccleſiaſtical revenues 


might, and probably would, be made more produc- 
tive in other hands; but we ought not ſo much to 
calculate whether the property would be phyſically 
more productive, but morally more ſalutary; not 


whether it would increaſe the national wealth, but 
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whether it would improve the national virtue. 


And whenever, i in any meaſure of political reform, 


hs great queſtion is between the financial aggran- 
diſement of the country, and the moral amelioration 


of the people, the former is ſo inſignificant a conſi- : 
deration compared to the latter, that it argues as 

much ignorance as wickedneſs even for a moment to 

heſitate about the choice. If the eccleſiaſtical 

eftabliſhment be, with all its imperfections, auſpi- 
cCious to the intereſts of virtue, it ought to be main- 
| tained though the revenue of the ſtate might be [ 
| augmented ten hundred. fold by its ſubverſion. © 


Fre rom this ſubject let 1 us ; proceed to another topic 


of moſt 1nportant and intereſting diſcuthon, the re- 
preſentation of the people I have ſaid in my Ad- 
dreſs to the People (8vo. White, 30), and which I 


requeſt the reader to peruſe in denen with 


this pamphlet, that property ought. to form the 


baſis of repreſentation; but as in that work I only 


ſuggeſted a principle, without bringing forward any | 
' ſpecific plan of reform, I declined ſtating the quan- 
tum of property which might reaſonably be made 
to conſtitute the qualification of the elector or of 


Ts 


the repreſentative. At preſent I fhall hazard a 


few obſervations on theſe ſubjects. 


The quantity of property neceſſary for the qua- 


lification of an elector, ought, I think, to be ſo 
large as to give a reaſonable ground to hope for the in- 
dependence of the perſon entruſted with ſo important a 


privilege, It is hard to define any particular ſum 


which Can guarantee, with any thing like a moral 


5 certainty, che e of any. individual. 


Independence of ſentiment depends, in a great 
meaſure, on the moderation of individual deſire, | 
and the vigorous and ennobling ſenſe of individual 


integrity. Some will maintain themſelves in a 


ſtate of honourable independence with a very 


limited income; while others, from the profuſion 


of extravagance, or the rapacity of avarice, will 


crouch in the trammels of ſubjection and depend- 


ence even with the largeſt fortune. 


All human inſtitutions will neceſſarily be min- 


gled with imperfeCtions, and much will remain to 


be reformed after the wiſclt reformation. But, 


though in all political regulations we cannot help 
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mingling evil with | grind we ought to endeavour 
to render the quantity of evil as ſmall as poſſible; ; 
and where we cannot entirely bar the avenues to 
; corruption, we ought to leave the ſmalleſt poſlible 


| ſpace for their admiſſion. 


Though w we cannot aſcertain, in particular indi- 


viduals, where independence will actually take 


place, yet we can tell, with ſome preciſion, where 
the power commences, He poſſeſſes not the power. 
of independence who either depends for his ſub- 
ſiſtence on the will of others, or the means of 
- whoſe ſubſiſtence are continually at the mercy of 


common caſualties, I ſhould therefore propoſe to 


_ exclude from the elective. franc! hiſe all perſons 


whatever, who gain their whole livelihood by ma- 


nual labour, or who have no real capital whether in 


land or money bringing in a certain income, And, 


on the other hand, I would admit to the privileges 
of electors all who have a fixed and certain in- 
come, accruing either from land or money, and 
amounting to a ſum equal to the collective carn- 


ings of an healthy day-labourer in the courſe of 


ayear. dSuppoling the average price of labour to 


be 15, 6d, per day, the neceſſary qualification for 
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_ each voter would be an annual income equal to 
about 231. 8s. per annum. But as the price of ; 
labour and the value of money ate in a ſtate of 
continual fluQuation, there ought to be a commit- 
tee appointed by the government every ſeven years 
to aſcertain the degree of variation, and to raiſe or 


to lower the qualification accordingly. 


Now I think, that, if we were to make an in- 
come of the amount which I have ſtated a ne- 
ceſſary preliminary for che exerciſe of the elective 
franchiſe, it would by no means be rated too high 
in order to give a fair chance for the diſplay of 
an independent mind in a matter of ſuch high 
concern. No man, however moderate his deſires, | 
can, without poſſeſſing ſuch an income, be raiſed to 
that line of circumſtances, where the depreſſion of 
want ends and that of independence begins. It may 
| be objected, © why not ſuffer the ſame income to 
be a qualification, if ariſing from manual induſtry ?”? 
9 anſwer, becauſe, from various contingencies, ma- 
nual labour is a flutuating, a precarious, - and de- 


pendent means of ſupport. 


If moral principle be not neceſſarily dependent 
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on the means of ſubſiſtence, it is at leaſt intimately 


t Mx uy 3: 


connected with it. If eaſy circumſtances do not 
generate moral principle, they favour its produc- 
tion. They render its growth eaſy ; and it ſeems 
dubious, whether, without ſuch a ſupport, it be 
poſſible for the moſt ſturdy moraliſt long to reſiſt 
the blaſt of temptation. I may probably at ſome 
future period (in a plan which J have deviſed for 
the relief of the poor, and which I ſhall publiſn 
as ſoon as it is matured by longer reflection) trace 


: theſe obſervations thr ough a long ch al n of : + 5 


tions worthy the attention of the government, and 
highly intereſting to thoſe who ſympath fo with 


15 | the wretchedneſs of the lower orders of the com- 


munity. ' Their wretchedneſs is greater than thoſe 


can even imagine who have not viſited their com- 


fortleſs habitations, and been actual ſpectators ol 
their depreſſing and heart · rending miſeries. But 


let us return from this Ugroſhon. 


I have before obſerved in my Addreſs to the peo- 


ple, p. 33, that mediocrity of fortune is the foil 


moſt propitious to virtue, It i is that temperate 


elime in which morality diſplays the greeneſt 
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Wakchis and the faireſt fruit : where neither proſ- | 


perity withers with its ſcorching. rays, nor adverſity 
chills with 1 ts nipping blaſt. 


Medioerity of fortuns ſeems likewiſe moſt fa- 


vourable to the increaſe of intellectual energy. It : 


tends to excite the vigorous faculties of the mind, 
as much as it warms and expands the beſt affections 


of the heart. 


of the talents and of the virtue of the country re- 


fide among thoſe who occupy the middle ranks of 


ſociety, equally remote from everflowing opulence 


and qiſtreſing penury, 1 5 think it follows, that 


that government would be the beſt conſtituted, 


and moſt likely to diſplay the greateſt wiſdom and | 


integrity in its civil and political cxconomy, in its 


_ domeſtic and foreign relations, in which thoſe ranks 


had a preponderance of influence, —I think, therefore, 


that, in any plan of parliamentary reform which 


may be adopted, care ſhould be taken to throw the 
greateſt weight of | power into the ſcale of the mid- 


dle claſſes, Who are more exempt from corrup- 


If, as ſeems moſt probable, the greater portion 
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tion and leſs corruptible than thoſe above them or 
thoſe below them. 


If the principle on en chis meaſure iz 
grounded, ſhould be approved, the only difficulty 


would conſiſt in defining who are the middle claſſes, 
or what are thoſe points in the ſcale of wealth at 
_ which mediocrity of fortune begins and ends. A 


mediocrity of fortune implies fomething more than 
the poſſeſſion of the bare neceſſaries of life. It means 


the (enjoyment | of what | in England i is emphatically 
called comfort, to the excluſion of the gratifica- 
: tions of vanity. and of ſuperfluous indulgencies, 


Might not, then, what is called mediocrity of for- 


tune, be circumſcribed within the limits of an in- 


come of from 2001. to 20001. per annum? 


On the TER of parliamentary reform, which I 


have ſuggeſted, it would, I think, be a wiſe mea- 
ſure to divide the voters of England into three 


claſſes. In the firſt claſs let thoſe be ranged who ; 


poſſeſs an income of from 231. 88. to 200 l. per 
ann.; in the ſecond, thoſe who poſſeſs an income 


of from 2001. to 2000). per ann.; and in the 
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third, thoſe who poſleſs from 20001. to any greater 


annual income. To each individual belonging to 


: the firſt and third claſſes, I would give one vote; 


but to the ſecond or middle claſs, I think that it | 


would be for the intereſt of the ſtate to transfer 2 


double, or even triple portion of the elective franchiſe, 


in order to impart a preponderance of political 
power to thoſe who abound moſt in talents and in 


virtues; who are the leaſt corrupt and corruptible 
part of the community. The aggregate property 


of the country would thus be fortified againſt the 


partial oppreſſion of rich capitaliſts on the one fide, | 


and the promiſcuous de of tumultuary anar- 


chiſts on the other. 


J am neither the foe nor the partizan, neither 


the panegyriſt nor the calumniator of the miniſter, 


nor of the oppolition, but truth compels me to de- 


clare, that there has been a great and prominent 
tendency in ſome late meaſures of taxation to de- 


preſs the middle orders, and totally to extinguiſh 


mediocrity of fortune. Such meaſures accelerate | 
the progreſs of a country towards flavery and 


wretchedneſs ; and are ominous Indications of 
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waſting happineſs, and expiring freedom. For 


the middle claſſes are the only ſafe and ſolid ram- 


part againſt arbitrary power on. one fide, and tu- 


multuous diforder on the other, 


In a deſpotic country there is NO middle claſs of 


citizens; or they form but a ſmall portion of the | 


community. Great affluence, or extreme want, 


are the charadteriſtic features of an arbitrary go- 


vernment. But 1 in a free country, where property 


is reſpected, induſtry. is excited by the genial ſti- 


mulus of ſecurity ; ; and the accumulation of capital 
is encouraged by the protection that is afforded. it. 
In a deſpotic ſtate the middle claſſes are uſually the 


victims of the ſubordinate agents of deſpotiſm, Who 


are themſclves often the victims of the great deſpot 
above them. Mediocri ity of fortune prevails moſt 
in free countries, becauſe in them the ſpirit of 1 in- 
duſtry is rouſed by univerſal excitement into uni- 


verſal action; but the ſame ſpirit remains either 


totally torpid, or is only very partially excited, 


where property is inſecure. The leſs Gone pro- 


perty is, the leſs the zeal in acquiring it. Under 
the ſuſpicious, the ſuſpected, and luſpecting. reign 


G 2 


G 


of deſpotiſm, individuals are more ſedulous to get. 
rich by oppreſſion than by induſtry, 


The middle ranks have originally emerged, and, 
where property 18 ſecure, and induſtry ; is power- 
fully excited, are continually emerging from the infe- 
rior conditions, By ſmall but continual accumula- 
tions, the peaſant or the artizan acquire property, 
and riſe above the level of their original poverty. | 
The political or ſocial body, inſpired with the holy 
flame of freedom, is in a ſtate of unceaſing ferment 
and wholeſome agitation. The animating ſtimulus 
4 of induſtry awakens the whole maſs into action, 

and calls forth every energy of the body or the 
mind; but which the baleful touch of tyranny 

would inſtantly render inert and frozen. 5 
In a deſpotic ſtate there is a dreary, a ſtill, and 
lifeleſs vacancy in that part of the political ſyſtem 
which ſhould be occupied by the middle ranks; 
and the two extremities ſeem, as it were, ſeized with 
a paralyſis. But, in a free country, the middle claſſes 
ſerve as a centre of communication between the 


two extremes; and infuſe health, animation, and 


to riſe, 


ei 


; activity, into both. They incite the indigent to 
induſtrious exertion; and they often ſave che illuf- 


trious from decay. 


In a free country, the individuals who belong to 


the middle claſſes ſeldom remain long ſtationary ; 


they aſcend to the ſummit of the higheſt ranks by 


parſimony and activity; or they are overtaken, in 


the race of wealth and power, by thoſe beneath 
them, and who are continually preſſing on their 
ſteps; and thus they ſink by ſloth or extravagance, 
or the diviſion of property, into“ life's low vale, 
from which their anceſtors originally roſe, and 


5 from which their deſcendants may hereafter aſpire 


Where the middle ranks are the ol populous 


hs happineſs of the community muſt be the great- 
eſt, becauſe the moſt equably diffuſed. Where 


there are no middle ranks, energy of exertion and 


order of purſuit neceſſarily languiſh i in the loweſt. 


An eaſy ſcale of aſcent i is wanting to the humble, FA 


and of deſcent to the lofty. | Where there is no 


happy interval between power and weakneſs, be- 
1 3 
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tween luxury and want, the poor are 6 pt by 


the height which they have to climb ; and the great 


are placed on a ſteep and frowning precipice, where 


there is nothing 8 break the ſeverity of their fall. 


The preſent is a time big with danger. 


Innovation threatens us on all ſides. The 


ſincere friend to the genuine principles of the 


Britiſh conſtitution, mult with a painful and 
trembling anxiety behold i it at this moment ſtand- 
ing on a narrow, and 1 fear a waſting iſthmus, 


between the tremendous abyſs of deſpotiſm on the 


one ſide, and of anarchy on the other. 
Deſpotiſin and anarchy are the two extremes 


mixed together. Deſpotiſm uſually ends in anar- 
chy; and anarchy often rebounds to deſpotiſm. 
Deſpotiſm rouſes the convulſive ſtruggles of free - 
dom, and which, in their reaction, often only 


conſolidate the oppreſſion that produced them. 


Both deſpotiſm and anarchy | are | equally de- 


 firudtive of property. Anarchy ſeizes it like the 


F 
that counteract each other, thqggh they are often 


G 
vnltur with ravenous talons; deſpotiſm gorges it 
like the ſerpent by a ſlow abſorption.— Without 
great wiſdom and moderation in our councils, we 
3 may become the prey of one of theſe two mercileſs 
fiends. In order, if poſſible, to avert this fatal 
cataſtrophe of our freedom and our happineſs, I [ have. 
propoſed to raiſe the middle orders to a pre- 
ponderance of influence in the ſcale of national 
power, and to give univerſally te PROPERTY a 


5 greater ſhare than property at e. has in the choice 
of the repreſentative, 


The Houſe of Commons in England are or 
aught to be the repreſentatives of property. The 
great deſign of the inſtitution of that houſe was to 
ſhield the public property from the lawleſs and 
arbitrary ravages of the exccutive, and to levy fair 
and impartial impoſts on the people, The Houſe 
of Commons, who ſhould be jealous cxconomiſts, 
rather than laviſh diſburſers, honeſt guardians, 
rather than improvident ſpendthrifts of the public 
money, ought to grant no farther aids than are 


abſolutely neceſſary for the public neceſſities, and 


requiſite to ſupport the royal family and the 
G 4. 
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Conſiſtently with the debe of an t 0 


Commons, which is the protection as much as the 95 
taxation of property, it follows, I think, that the 


ſeveral members of that houſe ſhould be perſons of 


real not fancied property; that they may have a 


real ſtake in the welfare of the country, and a real 


perſonal intereſt in ecenemiſing the property of the 
people. — Thoſe perſons are not fit to be truſted with 
the purſe of the nation who have no purſe of their 
own. Thoſe perſons are not fit to manage the 


great reyenue of an opulent kingdom who them- 


ſelves form no part of the ſource from which that 
revenue flows - and who, conſequently, have a 
ſtronger bias to public peculation than to public 
economy. The more a member of the Houſe of 
Commons contributes to the public revenue, the 
more he is intereſted to ſee that that revenue be 
well expended and honeſtly applied, —” 


l think that the Britiſh conſtitution would 
receive a great increaſe of ſtability, and the general 


06 
intereſts of property an additional ſecurity, it 


the qualification for each member of the Houſe 


of Commons were augmented to, at leaſt, twice 
the amount of that qualification which is at 
preſent required for A county member. This 
increaſed qualification cannot be eſteemed too 


great, if we conſider that the value of money has 


decreaſed in at leaſt a quintuple ratio, ſince the | 


| preſent rates of parliamentary qualification were 
eſtabliſhed, . N 


The French, by not making property the baſe 


of repreſentation, | filled their legiſlature with 


needy and fraudulent adventurers, who deſpiſed 


public cconomy becauſe they had nothing them- 
g {elves to ceconomile ; and who ſtudied the ravages 


- confiſcation rather than the juſt, the regular, 


and orderly proceedings of finance. They waged a 
war againſt capital, and they cauſed it to diſappear. 
They laid heavy, unjuſt, and partial burthens on 


the wealthy proprietors; and they thus exhauſted 


thoſe ſtores which would have refreſhed the ſtreams 


of private and public proſperity, and have ſtimulated 
all the ſalubrious energies of productive induſtry. 


( 106. ) 


By plundering the rich, they ſtuck a dagger into. 
the facred breaſt of Public Credit ; and though 


they proclaimed war to the palace and peace to the 


| cottage, they proved the moſt deſtructive foes that 


ec 


poverty ever had to encounter, By ſhifting the 


vivifying power of general confidence, they drained 


the fountain of induſtry to the very ſand: 
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and they conſequently diminiſhed the means of 

ſubſiſtence. They forced a great maſs of pro- 
ductive population into the armies, and they formed 

| thoſe armies into tax-gatherers to pamper their luſt 


0c peculation. In fine, they proved the truth of 


this obſervation, that a needy and beggarly repre- 


| ſentative will impoveriſh the richeſt empire. 


Had the French legiſlators Leen rich proprietors, 
and the repreſentatives of property, rather than of 
population, the government would not have ſunk 
into the gulph of bankruptcy, and the annals of 

France would not have been diſgraced by ſo many 
atrocious aCts of confiſcation :—aCts which would 
not have been adopted by the policy of barbarians ; 
who were never inſtructed in the ſacred principles = 


of ſocial order; but whom an inſtinctive ſenſe of 
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| propriety ould have Ungdt that it was as impoli- ; 


tic as inhuman. to Ps. 1 to rule by unceaſing 


devaſtation, 


It was ſaid by a writer of an eccentric but ſplen- 
did and captivating genius, that a revolution which 


coſt the deſtruction of a tingle life coſt too much. 


—] will not ſtay to examine the juſtneſs of this re- | 


mark ; but J think, that every man, who has a 


= heart to feel as well as a head to think, will agree 
= with me, that where reformations can be procured 
| without, they ought not to be obtained by the mi- 
ſery of an individual. We may do good t9 avoid 


evil; but I doubt whether morality will authoriſe 


us to do evil, that good may come out of it. Mo- 


rality regards the principles more than the ends of 


action. Criminal beginnings may lead, but they 
ſeldom do lead to vir tuouss reſults ; and it appears to 
me as prepoſterous, as it is wicked, to lay a founda- 
tion of crimes, in order to erect a ſuperſtructure * 


virtues. I believe that it will always be found moſt 


wiſe, as well as moſt ſafe, with reſpect to individual 
conduct and to national policy, never to deviate in a 
angle inftance, or from any attractiaus of probable ad- 


ö 


— 
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vantage, from the great, the rigid and unbending laws | 


e moral obligation, And of this I feel a firm 


convicton, that thoſe reforms are likely to be the : 


moſt laſting, and muſt, from the certain operation 
of moral cauſes, be the moſt beneficial, in which 
Juſtice has been the moſt regarded and humanity 
the leaſt IS: 


Whenever any abuſe is reformed either in 
church or ſtate, the loſſes of individuals ought. to 
be compenſated by an equivalent. Thus, for in- 
| ance, if the rotten boroughs were aboliſhed, the 
proprietors ought to be remunerated ; when buſes 
have been continued through a long ſucceſſion of 
years, and have received the ſanction of time, the 
emoluments attached to them partake, in a meaſure, 
of the ſacredneſs of private property, and become 
ſubject, on the broad principles of juſtice, to the 
ſame compenſations to which that property is ſub- 
ject, whenever it is either impaired or deſtroyed or 
t transferred to public uſes for purpoſes of general 
: weility. It is unjuſt, but! it is too common, particu- 
larly with thoſe licentious perſons who disjoin po- 
litics and morals, to confound the proprietor with 


( 100 ) 
the author of an abuſe; to conſider 13 as the 


cauſe, who is only the accidental poſſeſſor of the 
emolument. 


If certain beneficial reforms cannot be carried 
into effect without great inconvenience and loſs to p 
individuals, thoſe individuals ought to be indemni- 
fied. Sinecure places and penſions and rotten : 
. boroughs are bad in themſelves, and ought to be 
aboliſhed; but we ſhould take care that we do not 
outrage juſtice | in the blind zeal of reformation, 
Wantonly to extinguiſh ſinecure places and pen- 
ſions, without allowing any indemnity to the pre- 

ſent proprietors, would be to drive hundreds to | 
: beggary and deſpair. And would this be the edict 
of juſtice or the impulſe of humanity? Public be- 
nefit ought not to be founded on private robbery. 

Whenever it is poſſible for the ſtate to make a 

compenſation to an individual for the loſſes which 
| he ſuſtains by any public change, there a compenſa- 
tion ought to be made; and where a full equivalent 
cannot be given, there ſuch a recompenſe ſhould : 
be afforded as may accord, in the neareſt pratiicable | 
n wich the ſpecial circumſtances of the on; 


t 1 * 


that the e injuſtice done, arid the on ſuſtained, 
may be as > ſmall as 8 


When the French conſtituent aſſembly ſeized. 
| the eccleſiaſtical domains, they paid too little atten- 
tion to the humane and wiſe principle of compen- 
ſation. Jn the wantonneſs of devaſtation they in- 
flicted miſery on thouſands. They did, indeed, in 
order to give ſome colour of ſ ympathy to their plans 
: of mercileſs proſcription, ſtipulate a paltry pittance 
5 to the helpleſs victims: but that pittance was ſoon 
withdrawn; the national truth and honour | were 
violated ; and the religious orders were expoſed, by ; 


5 the injuſtice of the repreſentative, to the horrors of 


| want, and the agonies of deſpair. Manifold as were 


the corruptions of the French eccleſiaſtics, they 
| have been exceeded by their ſufferings; and, 
1 though I condemn their conduQt, 1 ſympathiſe wick | 
6 their misfortunes. | 


The number of reformers would rapidly in- 


5 creaſe, and plans of reform the moſt beneficial, 


and on a large and extenſive ſcale, would be uni- 


1 verſally patronized, and calily accompliſhed, if it 


| 1 


En) 
were once ſettled as the irüriable preliminary of Is 
all reform, that the principle of compenſation | 


| ſhould be facredly obſerved ; that public changes 
ſhould not be aſſociated with groſs acts of indivi- 


dual injuſtice; and that the luſt of innovation | 
ſhould not abſorb the duties of humanity. Propo- . 


fals of reformation are uſually drowned i in the cla- 


mour, or counteracted by che intrigue, of the parties 


intereſted in their prevention, and Who are me- 


naced with poverty by their adoption. The cla- 


mour, therefore, is a reclamation againſt injuſtice; 'P 
and the 1 intrigue is only the ſtruggle of ſelf-preſerva- 5 


tion. But the clamour would be appeaſed, and the | 
flame of reſiſtance would be extinguiſhed, if re- 


1 


formers would ſtrenuouſſy ſupport thoſe mild and 


conciliatory meaſures of compenſation which * 


have recommended, and which Juſtice dictates, and 


5 humanity preſcribes. 


Reform implies amelioration, and ought not to 


be blackened by cruelty. It ought to be the ſub- 
He jet of univerſal congratulation, rather than the 


theme of even partial regret. It is, indeed, too 


common | an opinion . opinion which bas of 


EF IN 
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late years been echoed through the world by the 


clarions of a ſophiſticated and unfeeling policy, that, 
in meaſures of reform, the good of the community 
excludes all conſideration of the good or evil of in- 
- dividuals. But, ye diſciples of the apathy of God- 
win, or the ferocity of Marat, who pretended to 
juſtify cruelty by calculations of humanity, is not 
the community compoſed of individuals? and, 
therefore, is not the leſs evil which is done to indi- 
viduals the more good done to the community ? 

. Or, is not the moſt good done to the N : 
when the leaſt evil! To done to individuals 5 


"The wiſe and temperate 1 will not ſuffer 
(if he can prevent it, and he will ſtudiouſly ] labour 
| for the prevention) a ſingle inſtance of injuſtice to g 


Tully the glory of his | periods ſchemes. 


Another reaſon why reforms are often attended 
with ſuch violent commotions, is, that their authors, 
5 not contented with & flow, a gentle, and gradual; 
| are eager for a precipitate improvement. With 
raſh- improvidence they often cut down the tree to 
get at the fruit. Rather than mature their plans 


And prepare their operations, they will even hazard 
the ruin of their own ſchemes by foreing an un- 


. timely adoption. | impatient to finiſh, they apply 


cauſtics inſtead of mild applications. They aſpire 


= to work with the velocity of lightning ; 3 and their 


labours are the labours of deſtruQtion. 


„1 


Political aus are not uſually of ſudden — 


rapid, but, like excreſcences on the human body, 


of flow and gr2dual growth. And reformations 


" ſhould ſeldom be ſudden and violent; but, like the 


1 bealthy proceſles of nature, a ſeries of fucceſfi Ive im- 
$rovements.. The natural body recovers from a dil 


; eaſed toa ſound ſtate, by tardy alterations; nor can 


the political body, when once corrupt, regain | its 15 


priſtine energy by an haſty reſtoration. Violent 


beginnings have violent ends. But Jacobinical fury . 


has not patience to wait for the ſilent change of 


opinions or the tardy progreſs of events; and fruſ- 


2 trates by endeavouring to anticipate their arrival. 


Of the many abuſes which call for a reforma- 


tion, both in our civil and eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem, 
many might with ſafety be immediately gorrected ; 


H 
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others it would be more prudent to „ee to the 


operations of time, and to remove by gradual altera- 


tions. There is often more wiſdom in preventing 


| abuſes for the future than in | deſtroying their pre- 
: ſent exiſtence. 


A reform, conducted in the mode which I have | 
ſtated, would not be a violent change, but a progreſ- 


| five improvement; not an innovation, but an ame- 


lioration ; not exciting turbulence, but producing 


compoſure ; not generating miſery, but increaſing 


| 8 ; gradually extirpating corruption and | 
extinguiſhing diſcontent, —and, being direfted by 

the principles of juſtice and aſſociated with the ſym- 

pathies of humanity, would not be a fleeting and 

tranſient, but a laſting benefit. It would renovate 

the ſtrength and perpetuate the exiſtence of the 

2 Engliſh government. 


The preſent miniſter of this country has the 


power of reform in his own hands. His popularity | 
is ſo great and his influence ſo vaſt, that he might, } 
i with te gr eateſt Hey, achieve a a reformation I 
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47 in glory e or in uſe efulneſs. Let bi then begin in- 


ſtantly this important work; and execute it with 


the gentle and wary hand of moderation. Let him | 


begin inſtantly, becauſe the danger i is prefling ; ; and 


it is neceſlary to flop the progreſs of our decay. 


Corruption, if it be not checked, Wl hg | 


I have now finiſhed my reflections on theſe im- 


portant ſubjects. 1 have ſpoken my mind freely, i 


and without any party-bias or any political animoe 


ty. Perhaps, in the preſent angry fermengation 
ol different factions, it would be preſumptuous to 
. imagine that the ſentiments contained | in this work 


will obtain much popularity; ; but, I truſt, that 


when a calmer period arrive, they will meet with . 


5 general approbation. 


There is often a great averſion to political works 
written by divines; and, I muſt confeſs, that, in 


general, that averſion is juſt; for I think that there 


is nothing more diſguſting than a clergyman dege- 


; ncrated into a politician, in the common aCEpta 


12 


. b 16 


Lion of that term. By the common acceptation « of 
the term politician, I underſtand a perſon, who 19 


ſerve his on intereſt, Hae the tool of a party ; and 


when I behold the diſciple of the humble Jeſus, 


become ſach a tool, my indignation | is rouſed, and 
my heart ſickens at the light. But, rightly under- 
ford, politics, if they be not the peculiar province, 


are at leaſt a part, and in my opinion, a ſerious 


part of the duty of divines “, for what are politics, 
rightly under/Iood, but a  comprehenſrc de morality 2 


; Juſtice and Humanity are, or, at leaſt, ought to 
be, the foundation of all civil inſtitutions, and of 
all political ſpeculations; and without juſtice and 
humanity, what are politics, or what i is governs 


4 b 


_ but a ſyſtem of opprethon and cruelty? 


1 Oh! ſi TI voyoit fortir comme autre fois du fond Fi deſert 
apres des annees retraite, des hommes armes de la morale, exercent le 


| miniſtere de la parole contre les vices du peuple contre les faules de- 
| rois, contre les abus de Þ adminiſtration, $I CE SACERDOCE ANTIQUE | 


| ſe reproduiſoit de nos jours Pour tonner ſur les prevaricateurs „ oh! 
| gue ces prophetes Imprimerotent « a leur mi M on un | carafere de ma ale 


# 2 N | 
Mercier, L'an 2440, Tow, L p. 12, 


THE END. 
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